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‘DALBY,’ 

Some years ago I was—I wish I were still—an 
undergraduate at St Jude’s, Cambridge. Term had 
ended, but I was still lingering for a few days longer 
in the beloved old place that I was so soon to leave 
for the long vacation, and after that, to leave 
for ever. I had been trying to induce one or two 
friends to stay up after the other men had left the 
place, by holding out alluring temptations in the way 
of greater quiet, less company, and better fare in hall, 
absence of duns, and fascinating leniency on the part 
of the dons as to gates and chapel. I prevailed, but 
my triumph was brief. I was speedily convinced that 
the place was so dull that even a dun might have 
been entertaining; that the only reason for our 
irregularities not being noticed was, that the same 
man had to perform the duties of master, bursar, 
dean, tutor, and chaplain; and that the hall-dinners 
were so vile, so much worse than in term-time, 
that dearth of officials must have made him college- 
cook too. I held out for a time, but was soon com- 
pelled to agree to a compromise. We were not to 
leave Cambridge for good for another week, but that 
week was to be spent in a short tour together ; after 
which, we were to return to St Jude’s, pack, and start 
off to town, dine together for the last time, and say 
good-bye till next October. 

That week I shall never forget, if my years are 
extended to the time of second childhood. We 
resolved on making a tour in the fen country, and 
seeing swamps and marshes in their glory, before rail- 
ways and scientific farming should have entirely done 
away with the characteristic features of Cambridge- 
shire. I had always had a fancy for the fens myself. 
Picturesque they certainly are not, but to my mind 
they have a kind of romance about them. When I 
think of them, I am always carried back to the old 
times when the swamps teemed with wild-fowl, and 
the pools with fish, supplying the old monks with 
daintiest fare; then I picture the old fen monasteries, 
shut out from each other by miles of land, traversable 
only in summer, and of the luxuriously monotonous life 
that their inhabitants led; and of the great tower 
at Ely falling in the dead of the night with a crash 
that resounded over the low lands of the Eastern 
Counties till it was heard at Bishop's Stortford and 
at Lincoln. 

The companions of my tour were these : 

Dick Winterton, as everybody called him, and as 
he looked every inch of him, was a fine athletic fellow, 
six feet high, with light-brown whiskers, a comely 
face, and a joyous expression which it put one in good 
spirits to look at. He had left Eton one of the best 


scholars there, and much had been hoped of him ; but 
the life of a university, so free from all restraint, was 
too much for a resolution that was never founded on 
arock; and Dick became first lazy, and then dissipated. 
He was versed in every athletic exercise, and was 
popular even with the dons, before whom he was con- 
stantly appearing for some misdeed or other. The 
most severe of them used only to say he was ‘ nobody’s 
enemy but his own, poor fellow,’ which is, however, 
very faint praise indeed as regards capacity for getting 
on in life. 

My two other companions were Worsdell and 
Roberts. Worsdell, like Winterton, had been a school- 
fellow of mine at Eton, and, after a tolerably credit- 
able career there, went to Cambridge. There he 
seemed to change his nature altogether. At Eton, he 
had been thought ‘ mild;’ at Cambridge, he knew all 
the fastest men in the college, and lived—though 
nobody knew how—up to their pace. His allowance, 
according to his own account at least, was below that 
of the poorest of us; but he never seemed to want 
money, gave frequent entertainments in very good 
style, though never ostentatiously, and always dressed 
and looked like a gentleman. His habits of self- 
dependence and economy had given him a slightly 
cynical manner, that would sometimes cause strangers 
to think him selfish. This was almost his only fault. 

Roberts was not a public school-man at all; he 
was 4 little, punchy, comical-looking fellow, with a 
face that, though not ill-looking, was made vulgar by 
the roundness of its shape and the merry Cockneyism 
of its expression, This universal favourite was a 
thorough gentleman in mind, kind-hearted and gener- 
ous, but his manner was prosily oracular, and his 
faith in his own dicta and experience unbounded. 

We packed ourselves into as comfortable a carriage 
as was then to be found on the line, lighted our cigars, 
were very voluble for the first ten minutes, very 
sententious for the next five, and sound asleep in the 
next two. At Ely, we were roused up by the guard, 
and started, baggage and all, for the Lamb, where we 
ordered the luncheon which Winterton informed us we 
all wanted. Roberts took the waiter in hand, and 
gave him instructions as to laying out a table, the 
result of which was that by the time the repast was 
ready, we all agreed that Winterton had been right, 
We despatched it speedily, and smoked for some time 
in silence. At last Worsdell spoke. 

‘We should have had luncheon quickly enough if 
we'd had old Dalby here, Dick. What a strange old 
fellow he was. I wonder what’s become of him.’ 

‘I’ve not the most distant idea,’ said Winterton. 
‘He was a very good gyp, and appreciated me, I 
flatter myself. I took him when I was a freshman, 
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and ~~ him on till he vanished—that’s nearly a year 
ago. He never asked me for a sixpence of wages, and 
I never gave him one. Peace be unto him!’ 

‘But he asked other men for his wages,’ observed 
I. ‘He was my too; and I should sooner have 
thought of cutting my tutor’s bill than Dalby’s, he 
was so dreadfully respectable, and had been so long 
in the service of the college. He never laughed, that 
I heard of.’ 

*He was a surly old dog,’ remarked Worsdell; ‘J 
never saw him laugh, I’m sure. I’ve seen him smile, 
though, when a man had got into some absurd scrape 
or i, that’s why he liked you, Dick, I believe. 
Of course, you never paid him, but he must have 
known that you wouldn't.’ 

* Depend upon it,’ said Roberts, who had got rather 
impatient during this discussion, ‘ the man was mad. 
I used to have him for an extra waiter when I gave a 
dinner, and I always thought the fellow was laughing 
at me. 

* Well, mad or not,’ exclaimed Winterton, ‘I wish he 
were here now, and I wish he were going with us all 
the way. He’d make a capital travelling-servant. 
I should like to see him, before going to bed, every 
night of the week ; I should know that all was right 
for the morning, ready for starting, and with nothing 


to pay.’ 

. _ ’d rather see him every morning, wouldn’t 
Dick?’ observed Worsdell. ‘ You must miss the 
dy and soda-water when you wake.’ 

‘I want brandy and soda-water of a morning!’ cried 
Winterton, with virtuous indignation ; ‘you might as 
well accuse Roberts of being plucked last “little go” 
through some fault of his own. I should like to have 
seen “ shut up” when you called on him after the 
list was out, and asked him to explain his conduct. 
You quite did for the examiner, didn’t you, Roberts?’ 

* Yes,’ answered poor Roberts comaine ‘the thi 
was quite absurd, ae know, quite absurd. He’ 

ing to say; he looked quite astonished at me. I 
shut him + A ae “My dear sir,” I said, “the 
can’t 

*Come,’ said I, interposing, as one of Roberts's 
stories seemed =? * we — to start now, as 
we haven’t got Dalby. I, too, wish he were here to 
square things for us every night; but as he isn’t, 
— somebody rings for the bill. We’re to dine 
at Peterborough, remember.’ 

* Peterborough,’ repeated Winterton thoughtfully ; 
‘what have I heard about Peterborough? Something 
about the beer, it’s very good, isn’t it ?’ 

On reaching Peterborough, we ordered rooms for 
the night, and strolled out to look at the cathedral, 
leaving Winterton at the hotel. His excuse for not 
accompanying us was fatigue, which Worsdell declared 
was a shallow pretext for staying behind to drink 
beer by hi Our walk lasted for more than 
an hour, and we came back, dilating on the archi- 
tectural beauties which Dick had missed. On enter- 
ing the private room in which we had left Winterton, 
we found him sitting bolt upright against the table, 
om wen an ton of ale and an 
empty spirit decanter. He was trying, with a shaky 
hair was rough, and his eyes stared strangely. At the 
other end of the room lay the sofa, overturned. My 
first impression was that, during the hour he had 
been lett alone, he had contrived to drink himself 
into a state of delirium-tremens. Roberts must have 
thought the same, for, after the first start that we 
all made at the sight, he rushed forward and begged 
Winterton to temper the brandy with soda-water. 
‘It'll set you right much sooner, my dear fellow.’ 

‘It isn’t that; I am not drunk,’ said Winterton ; 
and he swallowed the brandy. ‘But I have had the 
worst dream I ever had in my life, the dreadfulest 


‘The drunkenest dream, I suppose you mean,’ cried 


Worsdell, whose frightened surprise had turned, as 
usual, into irritation. ‘ An hour’s day-dreaming would 
not make your eyes look so tipsy. How came the 
sofa to be upset ?’ 

‘Just listen, will you?’ answered Winterton, who 
already seemed almost himself again, ‘and don’t be 
in such a hurry. You know I don’t believe in ghosts 
or any of the — bosh that people say is 
connected with dreams, and you know my nerves 
are tolerably strong, and you know I hate a fuss. 
Well, what I’m going to tell you is as true as gospel. 
When you went to see the cathedral, I was really 
tired, and when you accused me of wanting beer, 
I thought it would not be a bad idea to take 
your hint, and have some in. I knew I had heard 
something or other about the Peterborough beer. 
Well, I only took one pull at it, as you may see, 
and then lay down on the sofa. I was asleep in 
a minute, and dreaming too, though I can’t remember 
what about at first. At last, I dreamed distinctly 
that I was at lunch again at Ely with you fellows; 
but somehow a few more of our set were with 
us too—like a sup eo There was one waiter 
who never moved from behind my chair, and I felt 
somehow (I think some one said) it was old Dalby. 
But I couldn’t get a sight of his face, do what I 
would. Then somebody asked him how he was, and 
he said his cold was Then he gave a cough, 
with that odd old hem and clear of the throat he was 
always giving every ten minutes. Just then I woke, 
and Twill swear I saw Dalby, and heard him co 
and hem. But he wasn’t behind me; he was at 
table writing, and he looked unshaven and dirty. 
His eyes met mine as he turned round his face to 
me. It looked fearful; and I can’t describe it except 
as like what the grin of a corpse might be that has 
been bayoneted. I tingled all over, and jumped 
to face the thing; but I suppose I was shaky, 
tumbled over the sofa, or fainted and fell on it. The 
maid heard the noise; and when I came to, I was 
having my temples bathed, and was shaking like an 


aspen-leaf. She and the landlord both swear that no- 
man like Dalby has been near the place, and besides, 


there are no writing-ma in the room. Now 
ou know all, and, I suppose,’ he added, ‘you don’t 
Caen a word of it.’ 

I made no answer, for the strangeness of the whole 
story had taken me completely by surprise ; and yet. 
there was an air of truth about it which prevented 
me from totally disbelieving it. 

g with his face to the 
window while Winterton had been speaking, and now 
answered promptly, but without changing his posi- 


tion: ‘I believe the whole thing, Dick—that is,. 


I believe you dreamed it. You weren’t quite awake, 
that’s all, when you thought you saw Dalby. I’ve 
often had something like it myself. We had better 


wash our hands though, now this important subject. 


has been fully discussed; dinner will be up in @ 
minute. 

He expected, I suppose, that Winterton would be 
the first to leave the room, which proved the case. 
The moment the door closed on him, Worsdell left 
4 gama and Roberts and myself sat down close 
to him. 

‘What on earth is the meaning of it?’ I said. ‘I 
do believe he saw Dalby, and I don’t believe he was 
still dreaming. He must have conjured up some 
pate. after thinking very hard of Dalby. That 

before now.’ 
‘Likely enough,’ said Worsdell. ‘I can’t say my 
belief in ghosts is yore peepee, I know J never 
saw one. But I think Dick is very ill, or going to be. 
He’s received a dreadful shock, somehow or other.’ 

‘Hm—vwell,’ said Roberts, ‘it’s a very queer — 
this idea of Dick’s. It’s a very queer thing. 
thought he was drunk, to, but I believe I 
must have been wrong. idea of a ghost’s quite 
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absurd, though—quite absurd. We'll better say 
nothing at all to him about it—eh, my boy ?’ 

Mr Roberts enforced his last suggestion with a 
slap on my unprotected leg. I felt bound to ——- 
a cry of pain, so much was I struck by Roberts 
suggesting anything so sensible. ‘I think we'd 
better not,’ said I, with a very slight wince. ‘What 


Bat W rodell had departed, d, opening the d 
ut Wo and, 0 e door, 
I saw him walking slowly to his aera in 
kets, something evidently occupying his thoughts. 
P think that, though he had not owned it, he had, 
like me, been struck by the air of truth about 
Winterton’s story, and that he was trying to reconcile 
it with his own total disbelief in anything super- 
natural. My own creed was more vague. I was full 
inclined to disbelieve, and yet admitted, to m 
that some time or other I might see an apparition—of 
course, contrary to the es of nature, and all 
that. ‘ What a precious fuss about dreaming of a gyp!’ 
muttered I, as pet up stairs. 

At dinner, Worsdell said nothing on the subject 
that had engrossed us, and Roberts and I, of course, 
adhered to our determination. Our conversation, 
notwithstanding this piece of discretion, went on 
much as usual. Winterton ate and drank enormously, 
a proceeding not uncommon with him. After dinner, 
however, on his ordering in brandy and hot-water, 
Worsdell broke out. ‘Good Heavens, Dick,’ he cried, 
‘you ’ve drunk pretty nearly a gallon of ale already, 
and now you’re going in for grog. You'll be as 
drunk as a lord.’ 

‘I don’t intend to remain sober,’ answered Winter- 
ton, whom the liquor did not seem in the least to 
have affected. ‘I don’t want to have another bad 
dream, or fancy that Dalby is putting me to bed.’ 

‘You won’t dream it the for being tipsy,’ I 
answered ; ‘and if you go to sleep with liquor in you, 
you ’re sure of a bad night, then you'll fancy 
that, I imagine,’ said W: 

ly possi! imagine,’ sai interton ; 
and he continued to drink brandy and water till 
ten, when, on our going to bed, he went also; still, 
however, apparently uninfluenced by what he had 


After seeing him and Roberts both into their own 
‘rooms, I followed Worsdell into his, and talked to 
him while he undressed. We said nothing about 
Winterton, except that Worsdell said he supposed 
Dick had taken enough of liquor to send him to sleep, 
I sat down to ponder before undressing. os | one 
who has left a party to see one man to bed, and then 

ange appears the ter for bein nt t 
seems en one ke last link 
between one’s self and things external is broken. I 
thought about Winterton and about Dalby, then I fell 
into a reverie, and then, I fell asleep. I woke up in 
my chair at last, feeling very cold and shaky, as one 
does after sleeping in one’s clothes; my candle was 
out, and I was oppressed by an odd nervous feelin 
which I could not help admitting to myself, and whi 
I accounted for by my not being iy fags I began 
undressing as well as I could in the yp prmcteny 
managed to wind up my watch—-still, I suppose, 
asleep—when some one came to the door with a candle 
and knocked. Boots, as I supposed, for my visitor 
only just shewed his arm inside the door, and it was 
that of aman. I said: ‘Oh, thank you,’ and went to 
take the light, when, lo and behold, darkness again, 
and neither boots nor candle! I thought the man had 
gone, and proved for the handle of the door. It was 

ut, but I heard, or thought I heard, a man clear his 
throat outside. In a minute the notion of Dalby 
rushed across me, and I felt as I have only felt once 


besides in all my life. I sat down by the door, with 
[my fein my Bas, nd to think on 


nothing ; but I could not for the world have left my 
seat, or have taken my hands from my face, or even 
moved. At last, I don’t know after how long, some 
— raised me up, and, with a great deal of noise 
and a shaking hand, I flung the door open, and looked 
out into the passage. Everything was as it should be 
—the_ stair-lamp burning peacefully at the end, 
and Roberts's snore rising and falling with the 
regularity and depth of sound of a regiment on 
the march. For the first time in my life I blessed 
that lugubrious song. There was an end of my 
terrors. Who could see a ghost after hearing a 
snore? I opened the door, and putting a chair against 
it, so that the mild and cheerful light of the lamp 
slightly illuminated the room, pulled off the rest of 
my things, and got into bed. I was soon asleep, but 
not before I had satisfied myself that my fancied 
vision was the natural effect of sleeping in my clothes, 
and waking suddenly in the dark. 

I woke next morning, after a good rest, much 
inclined to laugh at my fright of the night 
before. The whole thing seemed absurd ; and I felt 
in my morning vigour as if a much worse delusion 
would fail to affect my nerves now. My appearance, 
however, as far as the glass could be trusted, was dis- 


orderly ; but what was to be expected after 
half the night in one’s clothes? From the idea of 
looking shaken in the morning, my mind naturally 
turned to Winterton ; and I thought to myself that, 
after last night’s doings, it would G odd if he did not 
complain of a bad dream at the very least. I found 
all the party down before me, Winterton looking 
dreadfully haggard, Roberts sleeker and rosier than 
ever, and Worsdell with his usual neat and com 
appearance. Nothing ever deranged that gentleman’s 
morning ‘get up.’ Winterton made no mention of 
any nocturnal annoyance; on the contrary, 
as he looked, his appetite was good, and, stranger 
still, so were his spirits. In fact, the day bade fair to 
be a pleasant one. When poor Dick was elated, his 
high spirits were very contagious, and often turned a 
gloomy party into a merry one. On this occasion, we 
were lively, and chimed in with him readily 
enough. Some letters from Cambridge had been for- 
warded to us, and Winterton had some very good 
news from home ; so he said, though what it was he 
kept to himself. We were soon in the train again, on 
our way to Wisbeach, and indulging, as usual, in 
way-carriage keep so long awake. 

It late in the when we entered 
Wisbeach, and Winterton recommended a slight lunch 
and a late dinner. The lunch being despatched, and 
the dinner ordered, we sallied into the town, to look 
about us. Winterton e ed much on the model cor- 
poration that existed in Wisbeach, and drove Roberts 
nearly crazy by comparisons with his native Coven- 
try most unfavourable to that ancient town. At 
dinner, Winterton talked sense and nonsense by turns 
till the cloth was taken away, when he stretched his 
long limbs on a sofa, and after selecting a cigar and 
biting the end off, fell asleep in the attempt to light 
it. Roberts, seeing his adversary jomnenll y silenced, 
seized on the ie 94 to explain to us how 
Winterton had mn in comparing Wisbeach 
Coventry. Worsdell sat in the window smoking in 
silence. I, for my part, found myself fascinated 
by Roberts’s oratory, and could not take my eyes 
off that round squat little form, eagerly gesticu- 
lating with a long churchwarden pipe. Every now 
and then the pipe would break in its tions in 
the air, and another would succeed it. e third of 
these catastrophes gave me such a shock that I 
became aware of t things—that I had been 
asleep, that my pipe was out, and that I had better 
close my eyes again. Worsdell had set me the ex- 
- in the window, and off I went to re ory 

haranguing 


on the indignity which vn 
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offered to his birthplace. At Iast he must have 
fallen asleep too, for I was roused by the voice of a 
man talking, and found it was that of Roberts loqua- 
cious even in his slumbers. But what fixed my atten- 
tion most was hearing the name of Dalby repeated 
several times. Roberts was speaking in the broken 
manner of sleep-talkers, and seemed to be askin 
uestions of that mysterious gyp. I mentally execra’ 

the name that seemed to haunt us so, and rang 
the bell for lights. The landlord himself came in with 
them, and his entrance waked my three companions. 
He set the candles on the table, and then said, in a low 
but hurried tone: ‘ Beg your pardon, gentlemen, but 
have you lost anything? That man’s just bolted ont 
of the room again, but we ’ll catch him fast enough, if 
he’s taken any of your property.’ 
- What man?’ said Worsdell. ‘ Nobody came in; he 
would have waked me.’ 

‘Why, the little hard-faced chap, with iron-gray 
hair and a white choker—keeps hemming-like in his 


‘Dalby, by Heaven!’ said Winterton. 

*He'’ve been in and out after you ever since you 
come,’ continued the es ‘IT thought he’d an 
to the luggage, only he looked so ’spectable.’ 

o Dalby,’ said Roberts; ‘of course he was here; I 
saw him and spoke to him! Where is he? Stay—no; 
yes, I do believe I was dreaming; I must have been 


Fred. 
* Yes, of course 
‘ will do, landlord. 

‘Send me up a tumbler of brandy and water,’ said 
Winterton, ‘and a bedroom candle.’ 

I looked at him, and observed that his colour was 
gone, and his jaws rattling like castanets. He drank 
the brandy, his hand shaking nervously, and then, 
with an inarticulate ‘ qood-night’ and a sort of laugh, 

e instant he was gone, we set 
Roberts. ‘What did = say that about Dalby fr?’ 
T cried. ‘ You know Dick has got a crotchet in his 
head about him, and you promised to say nothing 
about it.’ 

*You’ve sent him off to bed now,’ followed up 
Worsdell, ‘and he won’t get much sleep, I fancy. 
It’s a great bore; he was becoming good fun, and we 
should have had a pleasant evening. What the deuce 
did = talk about Dalby for?’ 

* It was the landlord,’ said Roberts faintly. 

*Yes; I wonder what he meant,’ said I. 

*Oh, hang the landlord, and Dalby, too!’ cried 
Worsdell; ‘let ’s be comfortable, if we can. We can 
have the remains of the fowl grilled, and some toasted 
cheese, at half-past nine ; and Dick has left his cigar- 
case, if any one wants weeds.’ 

We followed Worsdell’s advice. Roberts was for- 
given; and we contrived to spend the evening pretty 
comfortably, chatting together. When we broke up, 
Worsdell went into Winterton’s room to return the 
cigar-case, and found him, not undressed, but asleep 
on the floor, in a railway-rug, in which position 
Worsdell left him. It struck me, immediately on 

ing this, that Winterton’s nerves had been so 
shaken that he could not bear undressing in solitude, 
and had done what he could to get to sleep at once. 
Still, might he not easily have found some excuse for 
obtaining the company of one of us whilst he undressed, 
and that, too, without doing anything unusual ? 

Why could not he go to bed in the ordinary manner, 
if there was nothing to be afraid of? I submitted 
these doubts and difficulties to Worsdell, whose reply 
was as follows: 1. He didn’t know at all. 2. 
Winterton was probably tired, and had fallen asleep 
before he had had time to undress. 3. It didn’t 
matter. And, 4. He was sick of the subject. I was 
vexed at Worsdell’s pooh-poohing the matter, and the 
more so, as I felt sure that he was uneasy himself 
-about Winterton, and half-inclined to believe in the 


were,’ said Worsdell testily. 


appearance of Dalby at Peterborough. I asked him 
how he got over the fact of the landlord’s describing 
a man of Dalby’s appearance. His reply, as relatin 
to the landlord, was profane, and no answer, as I told 
him. On this he expressed the same wish respecting 
me, and wished I would let a fellow go to sleep. This 
was too much, and I revenged myself by giving 
him a long account of my mysterious visitor of the 
night before. When I had done, Worsdell made no 
reply. His eyes were shut. As I left the room, how- 
ever, I looked round at him, and caught him looki 
earnestly after me. He shut his eyes at once; but f 
felt sure he had heard all; and I went to bed, rather 
inclined to believe in ghosts, out of opposition, and 
with a spiteful hope that my story would keep 
Worsdell awake, and that the ‘little hard-faced chap’ 
would pay him a visit too. 

My night was a quiet one, and, on waking, I felt so 
cheerful that I was inclined to forgive Worsdell for his 
brutal incredulity. Presently my attention was caught 
by the conversation of two stable-helps under my 
window. 

‘ And which on ’em was it ; the big un?’ 

‘Blessed if I know. Number 7, I tell’ee. It were 
a deuce’s own row, to be sure.’ 

‘May be he had a touch of the horrors? That big 
un’s a good hand at his beer.’ 

‘Ah, he is. He’s a nice young chap, too; free 
enough with his money. He hadn’t ought to go hoop- 
ing about, though, like a woman with the ’strikes, at 
two in the morning. Where’s that brown cob’s 
saddle ?’ 

I felt sure that this must refer to Winterton. He 
slept in No. 7, and though Worsdell ran him close, 
was the tallest and largest of our a I went imme- 
diately, half-dresséed as I was, to No. 7. Its occupant 
was not on the rug, but lying curled up, comfortably 
enough, in his bed, and sound asleep. I awakened him 
with some difficulty, and saw him out of bed before I 
left him. When I came down stairs, I found Worsdell 
superintending breakfast, and told him what I had 
heard. He was even surlier than on the night before, 
and declared that there was no reason why we 
should assume that Winterton was the person sn Boer 
to. He himself had heard no noise, and had slept 
well. Here Roberts came in, looking rosy and jovial, 
and evidently full of some news. 

‘You were very crusty last night with me, Fred, 
my boy, for dreaming and talking. You should have 
thought ould never get to sleep. I passed a 
bad night. I feel very seedy—very.’ be 

*You look it,’ said Worsdell, with a laugh. His 
eyes ~ ee met, and I saw he was a good deal 
sta; 

* Dick talked in his sleep, did he?’ said I. ‘ Well, it 
must have been a great nuisance for you, Roberts. 
You do look wretched this morning. Here comes 
Dick, though ; don’t bully him about it.’ As he came 
in, I scanned him closely. He had looked haggard 
the morning before; he looked quite shattered now. 
As before, however, his spirits and appetite were 
enough, and he gaye us an amusing account of his 
being so tired that he fell asleep before he could even 
undress; of his waking in a ee 4 and dismay at 
some dreadfully late hour; and, after calling succes- 
sively for chambermaid, waiter, and boots, under a 
vague impression that it was very early, and the 
servants close at hand, coming gradually to a convic- 
tion of the truth, and hurrying into bed as he best 
could. Worsdell looked triumphantly across the 
table at me when this version of the story came 
out, but Roberts objected to his grievance being so 
naturally accounted for. 

* You called for a long time, Dick, that you did, and 
you talked stuff, ful stuff; you know fellows 
always do, when they are asleep. You threw some- 
thing about the room, and woke me. It was dreadful 
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stuff you talked, Dick ; I heard you say: “Are you 
going always to follow me like this ?”’ 

‘I should think I said : “ Are you always going to 
cut me like this?”’ said Winterton, as he attacked the 
loaf for about the tenth time. ‘That must have been 
when I fancied myself wronged by the servants’ non- 
appearance.’ 

* Well,’ thought I, ‘in spite of all that, it’s my belief 
a servant did appear to you whose presence you never 
asked for.’ 

We were soon on our way to Boston, where we 
were to see the famous tower; the night we intended 
to pass at Lincoln. Winterton was himself again 
the day ; and his spirits, his tongue, and his negate 
never fi I could easily write down ost 
every word that he uttered from the time of his 
appearance at breakfast at Wisbeach, to our breaki 
up for the night at Lincoln, so well, so fearfully w 
do I recollect everything that passed on that day. 
I remember what fun it seemed to me at the time; 
very sorry fun it would seem to me now; as indeed, 
I suppose, would many of the most amusing scenes 
of one’s youth; but the recollection of it is devoid 
even of the pleasure that endears the recollection of 
our silliest pranks, so closely is it connected in my 
memory with what succeeded it. 

It was late before we sat down together at Lincoln. 
There we received the pleasant intelligence that we 
had chosen the eve of an execution for our visit. A 
man was to be hanged in front of the county jail the 
next morning. The landlord was our informant, and 
he rubbed his hands with delight as he told us of the 
increase of business in Lincoln resulting from this 
public ceremonial. ‘I’ve sent several parties to the 
Crown,’ he said; ‘if we hadn’t been so full, we 
could have put you gentlemen in a better room ; but 

ou see there hasn’t been a man hanged in Lincoln 
ior ever such a time. There’s some come up to see it, 
because they never miss an execution anywhere ; and 
there’s some come, because they never saw one yet, 
and never will again. They’re the stay-at-homes out 
of the fens—what I call the web-footed and speckle- 
bellied ones. I suppose Pa ntlemen arn’t Lincoln- 
shire? I thought not. 1’m Kent myself, and what I 
always say is-—— 

‘ How soon can we have dinner ?’ broke in Winter- 
ton. The landlord at once lost the thread of his 
discourse, rubbed his hands, and looked up apologeti- 
eally at Winterton: ‘Dinner, sir, will be ready by 
seven, sharp,’ which having said, he vanished. 

‘Well,’ said Winterton, ‘I shall now be gratified 
with an opportunity of carrying out one of two resolu- 
tions I have always stuck to.’ 

* And they are?’ said I. 

*To see a prize-fight, and an execution. They ’re 
both of them things not over-pleasant to see; I expect 
to feel sick on both occasions. Luckily, executions 
are early, so that breakfast will come after, and 
not before the spectacle. I must have a companion, 
though, to bear me up, if I faint, and make a speech 
to the populace, giving my and his;relationship to 
the criminal. John Roberts, Esquire, of Coventry, 
county of Warwick, you go with me to-morrow.’ 

‘No, I say, Dick, old fellow,’ protested Roberts; 
* you know the thing ’s abs ’"—— 

‘Why do you want to see a prize-fight or an 
execution, Dick ?’, asked Worsdell, ruthlessly cutting 
Roberts short in his favourite formula. ‘Why do 
you wish to see a thing you think will disgust you?’ 

‘Because,’ answered Winterton, ‘I think it is my 
duty. Now, don’t all of you laugh in that imbecile 
way. I have notions of duty, and act up to them. 
Iam a better fellow than you Pharisees would make 


‘me out, for you are Pharisees, all of you, except 


Roberts, whose depravity is engraved so deeply in 
his countenance that he can’t do the whited-sepulchre 
business like you and Worsdell. Both prize-fighting 


and capital punishment are, though in different ways, 


institutions of the country, and deserve to be studied. — 


I shall go to-morrow, for the sake of my own expe- 
rience and improvement, and thou, son of Roberts, 
shalt go too.’ In the meantime, I should feel obliged 
by your ringing the bell at your elbow, Worsdell, 
and ordering a glass of sherry and bitters—Dutch 
bitters, mind; not orange—which may await me 
here. I am going to unpack, and then wash my 
hands for dinner.’ And off he went. 

‘ That’s a nice taste, isn’t it?’ said Worsdell, whom 
I had fancied asleep, but who had rung the bell when 
asked, and now rose up from his sofa to give Winter- 


all | ton’s minute order. ‘Just like Dick, though.’ 


‘And a pretty reason he gave for his freak, didn’t 
he?’ replied 1. I must confess I had felt irritated at 
having no answer ready for Winterton, who was, of 
course, in the wrong. 

‘Well, you must allow this doesn’t look like a 
man’s nerves being unstrung by ghostly visitants,’ 
returned Worsdell. 

‘His conversation does not, certainly,’ replied I. 
‘Here come his bitters. What a fish he is for 
drinking !’ 

‘Well,’ said Roberts, who had at last seized upon 
a pause—‘you know I’m not going with Dick 
to-morrow. Why should I see a man hanged? What 
hes, me? Of course, I shan’t go; I needn’t go— 
n 

Ra promised, that’s all, said Worsdell very 

vely. 
dsdn't—did 1?’ asked Roberts of me. 

‘Silence gives assent,’ I said. ‘ didn’t you 
tell Dick you couldn’t go with him? He counts on 
you now.’ 

‘It’s a bore, a very great bore,’ said the little gen- 
tleman; and thereupon we all went up stairs. 

At dinner, Winterton declared, partly, I think, out 
of opposition to us, that he should go into the town, 
and look at the preparations for the execution. None 
of us would agree to go with him, and this probabl 
strengthened his obstinate determination. Go he did, 
vowing that the landlord should accompany him, but 
as we looked from the window, we saw that he went 
alone. When he came back, he rushed up stairs 
in the most excited manner; and, after a parentheti- 
cal inquiry about supper, ge | answered by 
Worsdell, broke out with: ‘Well, whose acquaint- 
ance do you think I have made? You'll never 
guess. I found the jail easily, and the scaffoldin; 
on one side was obvious at once. I went there, and 
ingratiated myself with the workmen, who, as usual, 
found it very dry work. They hadn’t finished their 
beer, when another spectator came up; he was a little 
neat-built, apple-faced man, in a green cut-away and 
gaiters. He ter a character, and I loved him at 
once. 

“Tt seems all right and tight enough, sir, doesn’t 
it?” said he to me. 

“ All right enough,” I said, “as far as I can see; 
but the fact is, I never saw an execution before.” 

“Didn’t ye now?” said my friend condescendingly — 
almost pityingly. “I haven’t missed one these twelve 
ears.” 


“Oho!” thought I; “I know your sort, mon ami; 
you must be one of those of whom spoke our host, one 
that attends each vindication of the law.” I turned 
round to suggest a friendly glass, when, lo! he whom 
I would have studied was gone. . 

“D’ye know who that is, sir?” said the head- 


carpenter. 

“No, I don’t,” I said. “He seems a good little old 
soul enough; says he’s not missed an execution for 
twelve years.” , 

“T should think not, sir,” said the man with a grin 
and a nudge. “That’s the man what does’em; that’s 
Jack Ketch!” 

We congratulated Winterton on the new acquaint- 
ance he had formed, and soon afterwards the subject 
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dropped. We sat late that night, talking before 
the open window, on I think it was the pleasantest 
of all the many pleasant chats of my college-days. 
Winterton’s boisterous manner had toned down, but 
he was a better companion than before. Worsdell’s 
half-cynical sense, and Roberts’s oracular nonsense, 
with the assistance of the great mind of the 
present writer, who unbent beyond his wont, and 
somewhat against his will, when, he would have 
to bed, combined to draw out 
interton’s characteristics. I remember with 
what amusement we all listened to him as he pursued 
to the uttermost some absurd idea; or admired. 
the enthusiasm and ability with which he would 
defend one of his many theories, by sneering at which 
Worsdell could always rouse him. At last we broke 
up, and I well recollect Winterton’s last words 
as we bade him Lye on the stairs: ‘Good- 
night, old fellow. I begin to doubt about the execu- 
tion to-morrow, unless they wait for me, or send the 
criminal to call me. It won’t break my heart. 
Good-night.’ 

I undressed very slowly that night, my head still 
full of Winterton’s talk, and my mind somewhat 
occupied with that very trite comment on it, ‘ What 
a clever fellow he might have been, if he had liked !’ 
It was half an hour before I found myself between the 
long-wished-for sheets, but I had not time to fall 
asleep before a knock at the door came. I thought 
of two nights ago, and said, ‘Come in,’ somewhat 
nervously from the bed. The knocker did come in. 1t 
was Worsdell—Worsdell girt in an extensive crimson- 
flowered dressing-gown, and with a long-stemmed 
pipe in his hand. On his unoccupied arm was a rail- 
way-rug, and in the folds of the rug a tobacco-pouch. 
I was aghast at these convivial preparations, but 
before I could utter a word of remonstrance, Worsdell 

*I say, do you mind my takin my quarters 
for the floor, I pave I talk ; and 
I know you don’t mind smoking in your bedroom.’ 

*Not I,’ I answered; ‘ ‘ou’re welcome to 
the floor, or the bath either, if you like. I see 
they’ve filled it, so you’ll have acool bed. Only open 
the window. But why not smoke and sleep in your 
own room? It’s Dalby, Fred, I do believe, 2 lak 
Do say it’s Dalby! It is Dalby, isn’t it?’ 

*It is Dalby,’ replied Worsdell with great coolness, 
but to my utter amazement ; ‘ or else somebody’s been 
playing tricks with us ever since we left Cambridge. 

can’t understand it. But don’t let me or 
awake. I can smoke on comfortably enough till it 
sends me to sleep.’ 

* Good Heavens, Worsdell,’ I said, jumping up in bed, 
and sitting bolt upright, ‘do say what you have seen 
at once! You don’t think I can sleep till I know, do 
you? Jsit all humbug? You wouldn’t be so quiet if 
anything had happened; speak out—do.’ At that 
moment I felt frantic with curiosity and excitement, 
and perplexed and half angry at Worsdell’s cool 


* Well,’ he said, ‘if you like to hear it, here it is. I 
sat down before the glass when I went into my room, 
and undressed by degrees. Iwas nearly ready for bed 
when I began to feel lazy, and I fell to thinking about 
Dick, and wondering what would become of him, after 
the fool he’s made of himself—with his chances, too. 
Poor Dick! Well, I suppose I fell asleep, for I dreamed, 
as Dick did, that I was at a supper-party again, with 
a man behind my chair. I h or thought I heard, 
old Dalby’s hem, hem, and woke; but I seemed to 
wake slowly, and all the time with a notion that some 
one was watching me. My eyes fell upon the looking- 
glass—and I saw a face there. I needn’t tell you 
whose it was, or how it looked. I felt sick; but I 
turned round at once. There was nothing behind me; 
but I felt a sort of rustle, as if something by.’ 

* And what then?’ I cried, for he 


‘Oh, I put on my dressing -gown, and a 
pipe and rug in i I don’t think I sh a sleep 
very well there, you see. If it’s a ghost—and I won't 
quite say now that it mayn’t be—of course, I am not 
likely to have much repose; and the chance is worse 
still, if it’s a fellow playing tricks. But I'll keep a 
sharp look-out to-morrow. Good-night.’ 

I began to ask Worsdell more questions, but he was 
apparently bent on silence, for, after a few random 
answers, his voice became sleepy, or rather, affectedly 
so, inasmuch as, though I could no more replies 
from him, I have a recollection of seeing the bow] of 
his pipe still glowing in the darkness, the last thing 
before I fell asleep. I woke up in, between 
one and two, in the usual confused state of ideas that 
every man must experience who has ever been roused 
suddenly in a strange place of rest. It was some 
time ro I could remember where I was, and under 
what circumstances. As soon as I had fully recalled 
to myself my position, I peered out at Worsdell. He 
was just visible in the moonlight, as he lay on the 
hearth-rug, with his railway-wrapper carefully wound 
round him, his long pipe resting in a corner of the 
cold, antag summer-grate, and his head 
propped up on a pillow which he had extemporised 
out of the clothes that I had thrown on the floor here 
and there in the course of my deliberate preparations 
for bed the night before. ere was something very 
composing about the man, as he lay in his sipsy 
fashion (quite comfortable, th ), and breathed 
with the regularity of a man who ing on his 
mind. I very soon fell aslee i 

My next waking I shall never forget. It was, as I 
found out afterwards, a little past nine o’clock. I had 
been dreaming that I had to wait for a hunt that was 


(I think that I had been reading 
y, 
The Wild Huntsman of Birger.) Some one else, I 
thought, had to await it too, who was standing beside 
me, and who said that it was coming, and then I felt 
that horrid sensation iar to dreams—the know- 
ledge of something to be avoided coming rapidly nearer 
and nearer the They the 
unters approaching at the wildest were 
real. A ce awakened me, as some one ran along 
the , and dashed into the room. I started up, 
and saw Winterton eee door The first 
glance at his face was cient to me that his 
mind was gone. He was half-dressed, and calling out 
incoherently to us: ‘He’s there now. Come and see 
him—see him quick. Every night he’s been there; 
I’ve seen him every night. He talks sometimes. He 
can’t talk now. He’s dead!’ Then, with a sort of 
scream, he rushed away as fast as he had come in. 
Worsdell, I gm had heard and seen all this, 
for in an instant he was following Winterton at full 
speed. I threw on a pair of trousers and a coat, 
and followed too—into Dick’s room. On, or rather 
against, the bed lay Worsdell, fainting, as far as 
my momentary look at him could inform me. In 
the middle of the room was a chair, standing by 
itself. Winterton had hold of the back of this 
chair, and was shaking it till his whole body seemed 
as convulsed as his features. The chair, however, 
remained immovable. Winterton was still shrieking 
wildly : ‘Talk, talk, talk—or go—talk or go—talk, 
and talk, and go—I can face you now! Don’t stare. 
Go off, Dalby—go/’ Here the chair suddenly yielded 
to his efforts, and flew past my head out into the 
; then Winterton dropped on the floor motion- 
ess. I pulled the bell franticly, and ran for water 
to dash in his face; but I had scarcely done this, 
when Worsdell came to himself, and muttered feebly : 
‘Dalby!’ Winterton, whom I had fancied senseless, 
immediately yelled out again: ‘Go off, Dalby—go! 
I was nearly beside 


myself with perplexity and fnght, 
when, to my great relief, Roberts, the landlord, and 


— 
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: to come by, and that about this hunt there was some- 
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the servants rushed in, their faces white as sheets, 
and proceeded to —= Worsdell, and to undress 
Winterton. ‘ Why, in Heaven’s name, Roberts, didn’t 
you come before?’ I said. ‘You must have heard the 
noise.’ Roberts didn’t answer, but the landlord did 
for him. 

‘We couldn’t come in if it was ever so,’ he said; 
“not as long as he were sitting there, for all his back 
was to us. I saw his face, I did, when I tried to 

round him, though. It was ve awful. 

e was off when the gentleman screamed last, and 
then we ran in.’ 

‘Who? what man?’ cried I, more at my wits’ end 
joo ever. ‘What was in the way? Who sat at the 

r? 


‘Why, the man that was han at 
eight o'clock,’ answered he ily. 
turned off myself.’ . 

* Pooh,’ I said; ‘you were dreaming ;’ and I ran to 
Worsdell’s room, instinctively keeping clear of the 
chair. I found him quite himself, but shaking a 
deal, and anxious—though I tried to prevent him— 
to tell me what he had seen. In the chair that 
Winterton had been unable to move, he had seen 
Dalby, sitting with his head resting on his breast, his 
eyes starting from his head, and his whole face 
swollen and convulsed. On this, Worsdell had felt 
suddenly sick, and could remember no more. I left 
him, and immediately met Roberts, who told me that 
a doctor had been sent for, for Winterton, and was now 
in his room. As we went there, he told me what he 
in his turn had seen, a back 
of a man, who was sitting in a chair looking into 
Winterton’s room; but he, too, would swear it was 
Dalby. To shorten my narrative, I may as well sa 
at once, that the doctor ordered Winterton’s frien 
to be telegraphed for, and that the result of inquiries 
made by me a few hours afterwards at the jail, was 
the information, that no other than Dalby had really 
been hanged at eight o’clock that morning. 

Worsdell’s room, where I knew I should find Roberts 
—the ag prohibited i presence of any 
one, except , in x Winterton’s apart- 
ment. I then read = them the information that 
I had received about the old gyp, all of which I had 
written down. He had been executed for no less a 
crime than the murder of his son. This son—his only 
one, by the way—had also been a gyp at Cambridge, 
even in our time, and we could just remember him. 
He had never been on good terms with his father, 
and shortly after our matriculation at Cambridge, 
had disa; with all the loose money of hi 
father’s that he could lay hands on, and a goodly sum 
from the bank, which S got by means of a ase 
cheque. The father took no notice of the theft; 
indeed, he hushed it up so well that few knew of it, 
but he kept a detective on the steps of his son. 
After we had been at Cambridge two years, he sud- 
denly vanished, and appe before his son at 
Lincoln under the same name that the son had 
assumed—that of Dalton. It was oye that the 
younger man refused the proposal of the elder, that 

ould emigrate, or exasperated him in some 
other way, for Dalby’s son was found stabbed 
to death in the room in which they had met; 
the father having left some hours before, beg- 
ging that his son might not be disturbed. e 
was arrested after some time had elapsed, brought 
back to Lincoln, tried, condemned on the clearest 
evidence, and executed. After his condemnation, he 
—— one or two books to Winterton, whom he 

of occasionally (he never alluded in any way 
to any one else) with some affection. He wrote 
Winterton’s name in them, too, ‘from his grateful 
servant, Philip Dalby.’ He was writing this in the 
condemned cell, at, or nearly at, the time of his first 
appearance to Winterton at Peterborough. Nothing 


‘instrument: 


had escaped him that accounted at all for his strange 
sage Z for the most wilful of his many masters. 
e decided on telling all this, with an account of 
Winterton’s conduct during the trip, to poor Dick’s 
father ; and we did so. He told us in return, that his son 
persisted in declaring that he had seen Dalby every 
night, in accordance with his hasty wish on starting; 
and that he had been reduced to drinking ether in 
his bedroom, to enable him to bear up without com- 
munication with us. Poor Dick! We never saw him 
again. The day that Worsdell and I left the senate- 
house as B. A.s, we read in the paper: ‘ At Hurstdean, 
in his 28th year, Richard, eldest son of the Rev. 
Richard Winterton, Rector of Hurstdean.’ His con- 
stitution had been impaired, the doctors said, by his 
way of life, and the shock at Lincoln produced a 
rapid decline. 
orsdell and I were both converted about ghosts, 
and so I think was Roberts. He is now the chaplain 
of a colonial bishop in Africa, and Worsdell an 
attaché in Mexico; but I think that neither of them 
will forget, as I am sure I never shall, our four days 
in the fens. 


HOW MONSIEUR LESCARBAULT 
FOUND HIS PLANET. 


Ow the Ist of January in 1801, Piazzi discovered 
Ceres, the first of that group of little planets which, 
to the number of fifty-three, revolve between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter. It has, however, been 
conjectured that the inner space between the earth 
and the sun has similar occupants besides Venus, the 
alternate morning and evening star, and Mercury, 
whose proximity to the star of day himself is too 
close to admit of his being seen, except by very nice 
observation. The existence of such an inner planet 
was suspected for some time by M. Le Verrier, in 
consequence of certain perturbations in the orbit of 
Mercury, and would probably have been determined 
by him by similar to those which led him 
and Mr A to the simultaneous discovery of 
Neptune from the perturbations of Uranus, not 
actual observation in this case got the start of 
M. Lescarbault, a French physician residing at 
good-fortune—which his 
and ingenuity richly deserved—to attend at this last 
‘accouchement’ of the planetary system. The fol- 
lowing account is taken from what he himself told 
and wrote to M. Le Verrier on the subject at the 
close of last year. As long ago as 1845, when he 
observed the transit of Mercury which happened in 
that year, it occurred to him that the existence of 
new planets within the earth’s orbit might be ascer- 
tained by watching for their appearance on the sun’s 
dise. Circumstances, however, prevented him from 
making the observations for many years; and it was 
not until 1858 that he found himself in a position to 
follow up the idea. He then n to make frequent 
careful searches of the sun’s disc with the followi 
simple apparatus. Of course he had a telescope; 
was one with a horizontal and vertical movement, 
and fitted with what is called a jinder—that is, a 
small telescope fixed to the principal one, and — 
a low magnifying power to answer the ew 
its name indicates, that of finding the body to be 
observed; for when the magnifying power of the 
telescope is considerable, the fiel of view is propor- 
tionately diminished ; and in searching +“ the desired 
object, and fixing the glass upon it, a low power is 
dndhable, In this case, the finder was also made to 
answer the wager of far more delicate and accurate 
S. e magnifying power of the eye-piece 
in the telescope itself was about 150, that of the finder 
about 6. The object-glass of the telescope had a 
diameter of four inches. Both in the telescope and 
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the finder, the eye-pieces were furnished with fine 
threads or wires crossing each other at right angles ; 
and it was by the help of these, and a simple and 
ingenious contrivance of his own, that Lescarbault 
was enabled to determine with sufficient accuracy 
the points of first and final contact of the planet 
with the sun’s disc. 

He constructed a circular dise of card-board, 
carefully graduated in half-degrees from 0° to 360°. 
This, with the help of a plumb-line and a clever con- 
trivance which it would be difficult to explain quite 
clearly without a or my he fixed on the outside of 
the eye-tube of the finder in such a way as to move 
round with the eye-piece about its axis, and so as to 
have its initial diameter—that is, its diameter from 0° 
to 180°—parallel with the central vertical wire inside 
the eye-piece. One more thing was wanted—after the 
telescope itself, the most essential thing of sos 
chronometer, marking seconds. But this he to 
dispense with. A common watch, with a minute-hand, 
the companion of his professional visits, a very simply 
constructed pendulum, made of a length to beat 
seconds when set swinging, and his long practice in 
counting pulses, had to serve him instead of that essen- 
tial article of observatory furniture—‘the clock.’ His 
apparatus being thus complete, he lay in wait for the 
expected stranger. On the afternoons, when his 
medical practice left him at leisure, he would care- 
fully set his watch and observe continuously, for 
periods varying from half an hour to three hours, 
the face of the sun. At last, on the 26th of March 
1859, his patience and ingenuity were rewarded. He 
saw upon the sun’s disc, advanced a little distance 
beyond the western side of the upper limb, a small 
round black spot—its roundness very clearly defined. 
* Toujours prét’ is the maxim with astronomers. Not 
a second was now to be lost. The time is in these 
observations the all-important thing. He marked the 
time—minutes and seconds—as accurately as ible. 
But how to know when the black _ which his 
practised eye knew was none of the old familiar spots 
on the sun’s face, but the long-looked for star, first 
came in contact with the sun’s edge, or ‘limb,’ as it 
is called? He found it thus: He carefully observed 
the distance of the spot from the limb; he then 
watched till it had moved—for move it did—an equal 
distance further on the disc ; the time thus occupied 
would represent, as nearly as possible, the time 
which the spot had already Coen on the disc before he 
saw it. Subtracting this from the time of first obser- 
vation, he got the time of ‘ first contact.’ 

But the place? Where did it first seem to impinge 
upon the sun? For this observation, too, he was pre- 
pared. Instantly transferring his eye from the teles- 
cope to the finder, having fixed the intersection of the 
central wires upon the spot, he turned the eye-piece 
round until the two vertical wires on either side of the 
middle one—which were at the distance from each 
other of the sun’s apparent diameter—b tangents 
to the sun’s edge, and then reading off upon the card- 
board disc the number of d through which it had 
moved round, he knew the point of first contact. This 
was 57° 22' from the sun’s upper limb. A similar 
ny determined the point of final contact to be 

45’ from the sun’s lower limb. Or, if we suppose 
the face of a watch to represent the sun’s disc, the 
ag of twelve o’clock the sun’s upper limb, six o’clock 

sun’s lower limb, and the hands of the watch to 
mark ten minutes past three o’clock, the points of first 
and final contact would be pretty accurately repre- 
sented. By means of the cross wires, the distance 
between these two points was calculated to be rather 
less than one-third of the sun’s apparent diameter, 
and the time occupied in the transit was one hour and 
seventeen minutes. Had the spot gone right across 
the sun, along one of its principal diameters, the time 
occupied would have been about four hours and a half. 
It is a curious instance of the way in which important 


events are sometimes on the 
aside by trifles, that whilst M. Lescarbault was engaged 
in tracking the little dark spot across the sun, he was 
called down stairs to a patient. He, however, dis- 
missed him as ey as ible, and returned to his 
observation, and watched fap ten spot out of sight ; 
in other words, off the sun’s edge, when, of course, it 
was lost in the surrounding brightness, having before 
been visible only by obscuring the little portion of the 
sun which it covered. 

Such was the observation of March 26, 1859. But 
why so long kept secret? The explanation is simple 
enough. M. Lescarbault is an extremely modest as 
well as ingenious person, and he wished to verify his 
first observation by a second, before making it known. 
He accordingly put his calculations by, and watched 
— The spot, however, did not reappear. Mean- 
while, M. Le Verrier, in a correspondence with 
M. Faye, announced that there must be some planet 
hitherto unseen in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Me . This announcement decided the physi- 
cian of Orgéres to acquaint the great astronomer 
with what he had seen. Le Verrier went down, saw 
M. Lescarbault, and, without disclosing to him who he 
was, questioned him with assumed roughness on all 
the particulars of the alleged observation, made him 
hunt up the and medicine-stained fragment of 
paper on which the first notes of the transit been 
taken, and a piece of board also on which the first 
rough calculations had been chalked ; «nd with these 
verifications, returned to Paris, after assuring the 
physician-astronomer of Orgires that the discovery 
was proved to the satisfaction of the director of the 
Proce d good tel 

ose who good telescopes may 
haps see the little stranger—may, indeed, have seen 
it before this paper can appear in print—about the 
spring and autumn equinoxes. The baby-planet is 
to be a very indeed. much 
igger was ae. t Mercury iven 
<p eatensinns a hint to look out for a rf to 
balance it, or he will yet disturb them with his 
perturbations. 


MRS BIBBS’S BOYS. 

BeroreE talking of Mrs Bibbs’s boys, it is 

that we should say something of Mrs Bibbs herself, a 
widow lady, at the time of our introduction to her, 
and residing in a suburban mansion of some preten- 
sions, bearing the designation of ‘Belgravia House.’ 
Not that Mrs Bibbs had in her married or unmarried 
state ever resided in Belgravia itself, although some of 
her recent acquaintances might be led to believe so, 
from the tenor rather than the manner of her conver- 
sation; but having always entertained a profound 
respect for and interest in Belgravia, she delighted in 
testifying her veneration for the same by the size of 
the letters ornamenting the gate of entrance to her 
recently purchased and enlarged tenement. Leaving 
the beauties of Belgravia House to the imagina- 
tion of the reader, hinting only that it is dazzlingly 
white, picked out with brilliantly green shutters 
externally, and gorgeous with gilding within, 
we will return to Mrs Bibbs. Mrs Bibbs was 
not always Mrs Bibbs; she was once Mrs Wicks, 
widow, therefore, of course, primarily, wife of ‘little 
Wicks,’ the tallow-chandler ; ‘ Dips,’ as she was wont 
to call him in familiar conversation; and before 
that she had been Albinia Smith, daughter of a 
wealthy baker, long since gathered to his fathers. 
Bibbs had been a fashionable hair-dresser in some 
provincial town; but as Mrs B. considered that she 
had rather ‘ let herself down’ by this second alliance, 


of being 
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profession of the deceased B. was rarely the subject 
of allusion. 

Mrs Bibbs’s boys were not her own boys, strictly 
speaking, for Mrs B. was childless; neither were 
they adopted boys; nor were they component parts 
of an ‘academy for young gentlemen.’ Belgravia 
House had not been rented or enlarged with ‘ prepara- 
tory’ intentions. Mrs Bibbs’s boys were the young 
gentlemen who, for a consideration, agreed to wear 
buttons in her service, take care of her three pet 
dogs, clean the knives, boots, and shoes, run errands, 
and wait at table. These are the heroes of this 
unromantic history of real life; these the subjects of 
discussion—I had almost said of dissection—at morn- 


ing-calls and at evening-parties, with the wealthy | de 


widow. The said boys were never known,by any other 
name than James: there was James the first, the 
second, the third, nay, if all who came ‘on trial,’ and 
remained not to don ‘the buttons,’ were included, if 
I am not much mistaken, the dynasty extended to a 
James the twelfth. Then came an abdication, revolu- 
tion, interregnum, and finally, a change of govern- 
ment, to be chronicled hereafter. At present, we 
have to speak more particularly of James the first, 
who arrived with Mrs Bibbs, or rather, with Mrs 
Bibbs’s dogs and pet canary, when she first migrated 
to our neighbourhood. 

James the first was a sharp, active lad, by no meansa 
discredit to Belgravia House or its mistress, when in 
full dress. His dishabille gained for him—among our- 
selves—the sobriquet of ‘ Yellows,’ as it consi of a 
charity-boy’s suit of yellow and green, which he was 
wearing out, having relinquished his academic studies 
in favour of instruction and service at Mrs Bibbs’s. 
He was a good-humoured lad, apt to learn, and, in fact, 
table on com - —assisting in yellows outside 
on friendly d was bly attentive 
to Mrs Bibbs’s dogs. 

James the first remained a year in Mrs Bibbs’s 

via ; then came an unexpected sorrow, a day 
of grief and consternation to that excellent woman— 
James actually gave her warning! The ungrateful 
wretch desi to ‘better himself,’ nay, had alread: 
applied for and half secured a place as under-footman 


in a nobleman’s family. He was not at all uneasy | ha 


upon the subject of his ‘character, feeling quite 
sure that his mistress could give him a good 
In vain were Mrs Bibbs’s remonstrances, entreaties, 
invectives, and lamentations; James had made up his 
mind on the point, and —_ not chary in expres- 
sions of gratitude for past favours, could not be 
induced to leave his chances of future preferment and 
happiness in Mrs Bibbs’s hands. All that he could do 
was to offer a substitute, in the person of a younger 
brother, who was quite ready to take the situation. 
But with all his readiness to fill his brother’s place in 
Mrs Bibbs’s establishment, James the second did not 
prove a worthy successor to the first of that name. 

He deaf, and had the usual 
vacan expression c persons so 
afflicted ; moreover, he was dilatory in his work; and 
slow in the execution of commissions in to him. 
He was popularly called ‘Jimmy Slowboy,’ and was 
the theme of Mrs Bibbs’s continual animadversions. 
He did not remain many weeks in her service. After 
his departure was an interregnum, during which Mrs 
Bibbs failed to get suited, either by clvettiahie or 
private applications. A few were taken on trial, but 
quickly dismissed, unworthy of the name of ‘ James,’ 
and spoken of only as ‘ the boy.’ 

‘At length, in despair, the mistress of Belgravia wrote 
to a friend in the country, and gave a detailed state- 
ment of her requirements: ‘an active, willing lad, 


cleanly and intelligent, honest, sober, and of respect- 
able parentage ;’ in reply to which appeal, a third 
James appeared, and a singular specimen he was. 
Short, thick-set, with a large head, looking still more 
disproportioned to the rest of his frame, from the 
mass of luxuriant hair, vermilion-hued, which covered. 
it. Possibly he possessed all the qualities detailed 
above, but iu addition, he was distinguished by others 
less desirable, in consequence of which he was fairly 
entitled to rank as ‘James the unfortunate.’ He was 
always in difficulties, breaking expensive glass and 
valuable china, nay, even losing one or other of the 
cherished dogs which Mrs Bibbs committed to his 
care. They were generally found and brought back 
again, it is true, but there was invariably a ‘some- 
thing to pay’ for their recovery. The pet c 
arted altogether, owing to the carelessness of this 
ucky youth. Poor Mrs Bibbs, I must say, really 
bore with all these delinquencies very good-naturedly, 
but nevertheless she heenk the James third a 
great trial. He was fatherless and motherless, more- 
over, a protégé of the friend through whose recom- 
mendation he had been engaged by her; so the lad 
was suffered to remain, in hopes of improvement, and 
continued in Mrs Bibbs’s service, breaking, injuring, 
and losing her property ad libitum. His mistress 
left off scolding him, for the more frightened he 
e, the more serious were his misdemeanours. One 
fine morning, a tremendous crash resounded through 
Belgravia House; and looking in at the open drawing- 
room window I saw the magnificent chandelier lying 
in fragments upon the tables, chairs, and carpet, in 
company with other broken articles, which had been 
scattered by its fall. Mrs Bibbs was out at the time ; 
when she returned, James was ‘missing;’ he had 
absconded—abdicated—without so much as taking 
his own clothes-bundle with him. 

For a long time, mystery hung over the fate of 
James third; all Mrs Bibbs’s friends and neighbours 
were informed of the young gentleman’s departure ; 
an advertisement appeared in the Times, descriptive 
of his mal appearance, faithful, and therefore not 
flattering in its portraiture; all Mrs Bibbs’s friends 
joined with her in wondering what had become of 

im, and whether he would return to test the truth 
of the announcement, that ‘ all would be forgiven him.’ 
At length a claimant appeared for James’s belong- 


Y | ings, and it was made known that the hopeful you 


had quitted Mrs Bibbs’s for her Majesty’s service, 
i i into a regiment about to depart for 


the colonies. Whether he reached that destination in 


one. | safety, or absconded as unexpectedly as he had done 


from our neighbourhood, we never ascertained. His 
widowed mistress once ‘easy in her mind’ upon the 
subject of his existence, which she had begun to doubt, 
accepted an invitation to travel with a friend, and 
anes from her Belgravian residence for some 
mon 

She returned with a fourth James, also red-headed, 
with an intelligent, but not altogether preposses- 
sing countenance. Clever he unquestionably was; 
he his wits about him, and plenty of impudence, 
too, as I had good opportunity for knowing when 
seated under my favourite acacia-tree in the sum- 
mer-time, from whence I could hear much of the 
conversation carried on between Mr James and the 
cook, with whom he seemed at perpetual warfare. 
His tongue certainly was of the glibbest. Mrs 
Bibbs’s stables and knife-house were at the bottom of 
her garden, but even from thence Master James's songs 
and laughter were often audible. He was a re; 
boy for pranks, and ready for any mischief; and one- 
morning, during a heavy storm, he amused himself by 
walking to and from the knife-house under shelter of 
a large umbrella—his mistress’s property, by the way 
—carrying singly every knife or fork which was to be, 
or had been cleaned. He had wasted fully an hour by 
this promenade knife-cleaning, before being discovered. 
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by his mistress, who was in search of her umbrella for 
a friend’s use. Mrs Bibbs being very particular about 
the neatness of his ‘person when in attendance upon 
herself, had supplied him with every requisite, includ- 
ing some very nice silk-neckerchiefs to wear when 
driving out or waiting at table; these he had strict 
orders to preserve carefully and use discreetly, as also 
his gloves, which seemed invariably lost or mislaid, 
when required for wear. 

One sultry morning, being unable to sleep, I arose 
unusually early, and opened my window to let in 

air, and watch the newly risen sun commence 
its course. After gazing for some time at the sky, 
slight noise from my neighbour's caused 
me to look down in that direction: I was startled 
by seeing a little figure in shirt and trousers 
seated on the grass-plot, holding something in his 
hand attached to a more distant object, upon which 
his attention seemed centered. Upon closer examina- 
tion, that centre of attraction proved to be a bird- 
trap of his own construction, in connection with which 
was the ‘something’ he held between his fingers. 
What could that be? A string was fastened to the 
trap, but that being too short for the young gentle- 
man’s convenience, he had actually lengthened it by a 
continuation of silk neck-ties. He might have escaped 
unnoticed, and I should not have been positive on the 
subject of the neckerchiefs, but his enemy the cook, 
who was at her churn also unusually early that morn- 
ing, discovered and reported his delinquency to head- 
quarters. Mrs Bibbs gave a detailed account of ‘my 
boy James’s tricks’ at our next interview. Never, 
surely, was such a boy as that boy! nothing on earth 
daunted him ; and his fibbing propensities were, to 
use the strong expression of Mrs Bibbs’s cook, ‘ diabol- 
ical.’ Moreover, he was perpetually eating what he 
had no right to eat, and drinking what he had no 
right to drink—new milk and cream in particular, for 
which he honestly confessed a liking. Also he had 
li tastes, which he was fond of cultivating in a 
remarkably free-and-easy manner; assisting himself 
from the drawing-room or dining-room to any books 
that happened to take his fancy ; and the more costly 
their binding, the more likely that they were in his 
possession if sought or inquired for. 

James the fourth was at last, however, deposed, and 
another wore Mrs Bibbs’s buttons. The cause of 
James’s dismissal was well known throughout the 
neighbourhood, and held sufficient by all to justify 
that extreme measure. A nephew of Mrs Bibbs’s, 
who was spending a few days with her, had had 
occasion to enter the lad’s bedroom late one night in 
search of some embrocation which he had neglected 
to restore to its owner, and discovered the youth, 
whom the rest of the household had supposed sound] 
asleep, in bed certainly, but with a cigar in his mou 
—the perfume of which was not altogether unfamiliar 
to the visitor—a candle on his bed, in a most danger- 
ous position, and a book in his hand. The book was, I 
believe, Lalla Rookh, an elegantly bound drawing- 
room edition. 

Once more there was an ee with more boys 
on trial, and then James the fifth. He was a hand- 
some lad, and a well-mannered one as well; in fact, 
he very soon earned the name of ‘the boy,’ or 
James the best, and for six months he maintained that 
character. Then came a day, a fatal day, in which it 
was discovered that the bright-eyed, pleasant-spoken 
youth was a thief, and a very clever and experienced 
one, having more than once figured before a magis- 
trate. Poor Mrs Bibbs was inconsolable, as much 
at the loss of the boy as of his character, and at first 
declared that she would never engage another, till the 
housemaid threatened to give warning unless there 
was a boy of some sort about the premises. That 
housemaid always had been more favourable to the 
Jameses than the cook; and as Mrs Bibbs had had 
her in her service, when quite a girl, in Dips’s last 


illness, parting with the housemaid was out of the 
question ; so another boy was engaged. 

This last venture was really a fortunate one. 
James sixth, or ‘the Paragon,’ did his indoor work 
punctually, and his out-of-door work satisfactorily, 
was kind to the dogs, and at once approved of by 
the fastidious Turk, who wagged his tail at him on 
his first appearance at the gate. Peaches and other 
delicacies no longer disappeared surreptitiously, as in 
the reign of James fourth, and cook’s cream remained 
untouched till converted into butter. Mrs Bibbs 
was a happy woman; she visited amongst her 
neighbours; they, in turn, were guests at her 
house; and her domestic affairs continued on the 
most satisfactory footing for two whole years; then 
—then came the final crash, a catastrophe such 
as had not been since Mrs Bibbs had kept boys. It 
spread like wildfire through the length and breadth 
of our inflammable neighbourhood. The Paragon 
quitted Belgrave House suddenly, on ‘ urgent private 
affairs :’ he had been a husband for some months, and 
was now a father! He had secretly married the 
paragon housemaid, who, being rather ailing latterly, 

had a holiday to recruit her strength—her 
mistress keeping her place open for her for a month 
or two. I need not say, that when her health was 
recruited, she did not return to her situation. She is 
old enough to be James’s mother, ‘ but that’s her 
affair, not mine,’ as Mrs Bibbs observed when 
announcing to us her intention of having nothing 
more to do with boys. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES 
LIMITED LIABILITY—A MODIFICATION. 


Ir is quite obvious that, in view of the late ruinous 
results from unlimited liability in joint-stock banks, 
men of large means will henceforth hesitate about 
accepting shares in such concerns. Executors and 
trustees, in dread of personal responsibility, will also 
sell out as fast as they can, and never buy in again. The 
personnel connected with every joint-stock bank will 
thus be lowered in character, and banking will fall 
in a great measure into the hands of reckless people of 
little substance. This is certainly a result which it is 
very desirable to see averted. 

On the other hand, with strictly limited liability, a 
bank could scarcely expect much business, particularly 
in the department of deposits. 

An attempt is now in the course of being made to 
commingle these two principles, so as to satisfy both. 

In the case of the Bank of Manchester, which within 
the last twelve months passed from Unlimited to 
Limited Liability, the plan fallen upon was to have 
shares virtually of L.4 paid up, but nominally of 
L.10, and the liability limited to the larger sum. 
Thus, a man of large fortune investing L.4000, 
was liable for L.10,000, but would never be called 
upon to sacrifice any more. In the case of the Com- 
mercial Bank of Liverpool, which proposes to follow 
the same plan, the in-put is a ten-pound share, all 
paid up, constituting the capital on which the concern 
has been successfully conducted for twenty-seven 
years, while there will be a responsibility to the extent 
of L.20 on each share, or strictly double the in-put. 
It is calculated that, with a paid-up capital of 
L.500,000, a responsibility for L.500,000 more, and the 
reserved fund of L.125,000, the public will have a 
tolerable guarantee for the soundness of the concern, 
especially if the present respectable list of share- 
holders be made, as is expected, still better. The 
first of these banks has already had six months? 
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experience of the system, and reports favourably. 
The business, including that of the deposits, has 
increased, and the number of shareholders has risen 
40 per cent., there being among the new ones ‘some 
highly respectable persons who would not hold joint- 
stock bank shares under Unlimited Liability.’ 

The experiment is an interesting one; but we 
suspect there is little choice in the matter, for if 
unlimited liability brings banks, as it is now doing, 
more and more into the hands of widows and spinsters, 
and others who have little or nothing to lose beyond 
the amount of their shares, it will soon be unlimited 
only in name, and only too limited in reality. An 
honest limited liability, with a good shareholders’ list, 
and a twice a year publication of accounts, strikes us 
as much better in every respect and forsall parties. 
I¢ is also an important circumstance that the Bank of 
England, the Bank of Ireland, the Bank of Scotland, 
Royal Bank of Scotland, and British Linen Company’s 
Bank (Scotland), being the banks which one would 
single out as the most certainly safe concerns of the 
kind in the empire, are all of them banks of limited 
liability. 


INSURANCE-OFFICE LITIGATIONS. 


Whenever an insurance office resists a claim, and 
the case comes before a jury, there is usually observed 
in the latter body a tendency to sympathise with the 
claimant. So much is this the case, that respectable 
insurance offices scarcely ever resist payment except 
in cases where they think the claim particularly 
fraudulent or fallacious, knowing well that if the 
matter can be interpreted otherwise, it is sure to be 
so. The ordinary sort of men who constitute the 
bulk of juries here follow an instinct on the whole 
amiable—a solicitude about the interests of the one 
against the many, of the powerless against the powerful. 
But the only legitimate scope of this feeling is a 
watchfulness to see that the individual is not wronged. 
If we allow the individual to commit a wrong, or 
back him up or help him out in it, however multiform, 
rich, or powerful be the opposite party, we are 
obviously acting much aside from our duty. Juries 
ought, therefore, in all such cases, to be very careful 
to weigh simply the truth and the justice of the 
matter, and to be scrupulous lest feeling should have 
undue sway with them. 

They would probably be less liable to error in this 
last respect, if they had a more correct conception of 
what ‘the office’ really is. Commonly, it is viewed as 
an impersonal thing, which can no more be hurt than 
a stock or a stone, and which, especially, never can 
suffer by having a little gold excavated out of it. 
In truth, the office is a congeries of human beings, 
with interests exactly like those of the claimant. 
Whether proprietary or mutual in the principle of 
insurance, its policies are simply engagements between 
man and man, with human interests to be damaged 
or protected, on both sides equally. In the case of 
a proprietary establishment, the wrong inflicted by a 
policy-holder infers a slice cut away from profits ; 
in that of a mutual office, it is an injury done by 
one towards a number of people associated with him 
in one common venture. You may be sympathising 
with a widow claimant ; but there are widows on the 
other side too, whose ultimate benefits will be the less 
if you favour one unduly just now. Or you may be 
wishing to give to some adroit male adventurer what 


= 
ought ultimately to belong to the widows and father- 


less. Pause, then, jurymen: there is, you may depend 
upon it, no true rule to be followed but that of a 
strict justice between the parties. 


THE POETESS ABROAD. 


Tr would be yay for most ladies to be universally 
acknowledged to be the greatest female poet that ever 
wrote ; but Mrs Browning exceeds the rest of her sex 
as greatly in ambition as in genius. She would be 
Prophet as well as Bard—professions which, in these 
later times, have altogether ceased to be identical. 
Her Casa Guidi Windows is still, we believe, to be 
had at the booksellers’, and in the first edition, a 
beautiful and too enduring monument of the untrust- 
worthiness of poetical prediction. We do not wonder, 
living as she does amidst the ‘alien vines’ of Italy, 
that her great heart should feel for that unfortunate 
country, and sympathise with its yearnings after 
freedom—its struggles to escape from under foot of 
that Austria which, ‘with the smooth olive-wreath 
on her brute forehead,’ prateth of peace where there 
is no ce; but she should not suffer the sheen of 
that glorious land so to dazzle her that she forgets 
the less favoured fields at home. This absenteeism, 
it seems, works no better with people of genius than 
with Irish landlords. Because Bn, land is not ready 
to spend blood and treasure as the Great Napoleon 
did—which, with Mrs Browning, means the present 
Emperor—for the emancipation of the Italian penin- 
sula, and with no other end or aim, she is bitter 
— it as a renegade. When that Deliverer was 

ected Autocrat of France, she confesses that, for 
her part, she did not h that event with a song 
of triumph, nor hail it with much of hope. 


I was not used, at least, 

Nor can be, now or then, 

To stroke the ermine beast 

On any kind of throne 
(Though builded by a nation for its own), 
And swell the surging choir for kings of men. 


But now, Napoleon, now 
That, leaving far behind the purple throng 
Of vulgar monarchs, thou 
Tread’st higher in thy deed 
Than stair of throne can lead, 
To help in the hour of wrong 
The broken hearts of nations to be strong— 
Now, lifted as thou art 
To the level of pure song, 
We stand to meet thee on these Alpine snows! 
And while the palpitating peaks break out 
Ecstatic from somnambular repose 
With answers to the presence and the shout, 
We, poets of the people, who take part 
With elemental justice, natural right, 
Join in our echoes also, nor refrain. 
We meet thee, O Napoleon, at this height 
At last, and find thee great enough to praise. 
Receive the poet’s chrism, which smells beyond 
The priest’s, and pass thy ways ;— 
An English poet warns thee to maintain 
God’s word, not England’s :—let His truth be true, 
And all men liars! with His truth respond 
To all men’s lie. Exalt the sword and smite 
On that long anvil of the Apennine 
Where Austria forged the Italian chain in view 
Of seven consenting nations, sparks of fine 
Admonitory light, 
Till men’s eyes wink before convictions new. 
Flash in God’s justice to the world’s amaze, 
Sublime Deliverer !—after many days 
Found worthy of the deed thou art come to do. 


These bards rush in where Able Editors fear to tread! 
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It was well that, in the hour of inspiration, when those 
last two lines were written, no vision of the a. 
peace at Villafranca was vouchsafed to the inwar 
eye of the poetess, or the world would have lost some 
stirring verses. When the peace did take place—and 
not without its shock even for this Napoleon-worship- 
per—it merely afforded opportunity for another poem, 
one verse of which represents the Emperor standing 
‘sad, before the sun,’ and indulging in the following 
reflection : 


The world is many—I am one; 
My great deed was too great. 
God’s fruit of justice ripens slow : 
Men’s souls are narrow ; let them grow. 
My brothers, we must wait. 


Happy, again, was it that, at the time of composition 
of that no Imperial fingers were 
clutching at the guerdon for his help, a new depart- 
ment for his kingdom. Mrs Browning is doubtless 
now employed in versifying some justification of her 
hero for that latest act in the Italian drama. We 
have heard that the writings of this English admirer 
of his are not unread by him; and if so, we should 
like to have seen Ses of the imperial coun- 
tenance when he pe the following lines : 


Is this a man like the rest, 

This miracle, made unaware 

By a rapture of popular air, 

And caught to the place that was best ? 
You think he could barter and cheat 
As vulgar diplomates use, 

With the people’s heart in his breast ? 
Prate a lie into shape 

Lest truth should cumber the road ; 
Play at the fast and loose 

Till the world is strangled with tape; 
Maim the soul’s complete 

To fit the hole of a toad ; 

And filch the dogman’s meat 

To feed the offspring of God? 


Nay, but he, this wonder, 
He cannot palter nor prate, 
Though many around him and under, 
With intellects trained to the curve, 
Distrust him in spirit and nerve 
Because his meaning is straight. 
Measure him ere he depart 

* With those who have governed and led ; 
Larger so much by the heart, 
Larger so much by the head. 


He holds that, consenting or dissident, 

Nations must move with the time; 
Assumes that crime with a precedent 

Doubles the guilt of the crime ; 
—Denies that a slaver’s bond, 

Or a treaty signed by knaves, 
(Quorum magna pars and beyond 
Was one of an honest name), 

Gives an inexpugnable claim 
To abolishing men into slaves. 


The Emperor Napoleon must have had no little diffi- 
culty in recognising himself in such a mirror, and 
been as much astonished, perhaps, at the heroic unsel- 
fishness he had been unconsciously exhibiting as his 
countryman in the play was, who found he had been 
talking prose all his life without his own knowledge. 

¢ Nob e verse, but erring thought,’ is in this 
volume, as Ruskin once wrote of a great poet, and 

et not by so much greater than her we speak of. 
The voice that sang so wisely the Fourfold Aspect, so 
tenderly the Cry of the Children, so finely the Dead 
Pan, is ope 3 and clear as ever, dealing—though in 
the female treble—with matters of the day with a far 


ter ease and power than the laureate uses, although, 
ike her gifted husband, Mrs Browning sometimes 
oes out of her way to devise uncomfortable and 
alting metres whereby to express her thoughts; as 
in Italy and the World, in this present volume,* 
wherein she drives that heroic country about in 
much such a vehicle—metaphorically speaking—as 
Mr Thomas Sayers of the prize-ring might return in 
from a victory, to his ‘ crib’ in town. 

We wonder what our Irish friends, now subscribing 
to the Apostolic Father in Rome, will think of these 
Christmas Gifts accorded to his Holiness by Mrs 
Browning: 

Cardinals left and right of him, 
Worshippers round and beneath, 
The silver trumpets at sight of him 
Thrill with a musical blast : 
But the people say through their teeth: 
Trumpets ? we wait for the Last !’ 


He sits in the place of the Lord, 

And asks for the gifts of the time ; 
Gold, for the haft of a sword, 

To win back Romagna averse, 
Incense, to sweeten a crime, 

And myrrh, to embitter a curse. 


Then a king of the west said : ‘Good! 

I bring thee the gifts of the time; 
Red, for the patriot’s blood, 

Green, for the martyr’s crown, 
White, for the dew and the rime, 

When the morning of God comes down.” 
—O mystic tricolor bright! 

The pope’s heart quailed like a man’s : 
The cardinals froze at the sight, 

Bowing their tonsures hoary : 
And the eyes in the peacock-fans 

Winked at the alien glory. 


The worst of the sixty-five pages that make 
up this book, Te the attack upon England which con- 
a it, entitled A Curse for a Nation; it is in bad 
taste and worse metre, besides which disadvantages, 
its statements do not oy to be correct. England 
does not ‘keep her footing upon writhing 
bond-slaves,’ nor do ‘the fiend’s work perfectly in 
strangling martyrs ;’ it does not 

Watch while nations strive 
With the blood-hounds, die or survive, 
Drop faint from their jaws, 
Or throttle them backward to death, 
And only under its breath 
Favour the cause ; 


as Mrs Browning may read in the debates of parlia- 
ment, as reported in the columns of the Times any 
day of the week except Monday. Moreover, there is 
scarcely an honest man in England who would not 
help Italy, and free Venetia, if he only knew how to 
set about the reason of its 
a t sluggishness, and it wo doing a real 
ord it in the next political poem with witch she 
ours us, our authoress would indicate the precise 

steps that ought to be taken. It is something that 
Mrs Browning does now and then entertain a doubt 
of a thing being done which has once been taken in 
hand by her hero-emperor; and we will conclude 
with a beautiful extract from her Napoleon IIJ. in 
Italy, which exhibits this rare misgiving : 

But Italy, my Italy, 

Can it last, this gleam ? 

Can she live and be strong, 

Or is it another dream 

Like the rest we have dreamed so long? 
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And shall it, must it be, 
That after the battle-cloud has broken 
She will die off again 
Like the rain, 
Or like a poet’s song 
Sung of her, sad at the end 
Because her name is Italy— 
Die and count no friend ? 
Is it true—may it be spoken— 
That she who has lain so still, 
With a wound in her breast, 
And a flower in her hand, 
And a grave-stone under her head, 
While every nation at will 
Beside her has dared to stand 
And flout her with pity and scorn, 
Saying: ‘She is at rest, . 
She is fair, she is dead, 
And, leaving room in her stead 
To Us who are later born, 
This is certainly best !’ 
Saying: ‘ Alas! she is fair, 
Very fair, but dead, 
And so we have room for the race.’ 
—Can it be true, be true, 
That she lives anew ? 
That she rises up at the shout of her sons, 
At the trumpet of France, 
And lives anew ?—is it true 
That she has not moved in a trance, 
As in Forty-eight ? 
When her eyes were troubled with blood 
Till she knew not friend from foe, 
Till her hand was caught in a strait 
Of her cerement, and bafiled so 
From doing the deed she would ; 
And her weak foot stumbled across 
The grave of a king, 
And down she dropped at heavy loss, 
And we gloomily covered her face, and said: 
‘We have dreamed the thing ; 
She is not alive, but dead.’ 


Now, shall we say 

Our Italy lives indeed ? 

And if it were not for the beat and bray 

Of drum and trump of martial men, 

Should we feel the underground heave and 


strain, 
Where heroes left their dust as a seed 
Sure to emerge one day ? 
And if it were not for the rhythmic march 
Of France and Piedmont’s double hosts, 
Should we hear the ghosts 
Thrill through ruined aisle and arch, 
Throb along the frescoed wall, 
Whisper an oath by that divine 
They left in picture, book, and stone, 
That Italy is not dead at all? 
Ay, if it were not for the tears in our eyes, 
These tears of a sudden passionate joy, 
Should we see her arise 
From the place where the wicked are overthrown, 
Italy, Italy? loosed at length 
From the tyrants’ thrall, 
Pale and calm in her strength? 
Pale as the silver cross of Savoy 
When the hand that bears the flag is brave, 
And not a breath is stirring, save 
What is blown 
Over the war-trump’s lip of brass, 
Ere Garibaldi forces the pass ! 


Alas, alas! why does a lady who can sing like this 
persist in writing leading articles? What an unfor- 
tunate allusion, as it now turns out, is that to the 
‘silver cross of Savoy! Mrs Browning may 


Cry aloud in her poet passion, 
Viewing her England o'er Alp and sea, 
I loved her more in her ancient fashion— 
She carries her rifles too thick for me; 


but with her good leave, or without it, and by help of 
our volunteers, we will at least confine the annexa- 
tions of her darling Emperor to eastward. 


WINE-DRINKING IN ENGLAND. 


Wuertuer London was the capital of a Roman colony 
when the vine was first introduced into England, is 
matter for discussion, but there is no doubt about the 
grape being cultivated here as early as the eighth cen- 
tury. After the Conquest, the vineyards increased in 
number ; new ones being formed, among other places, at 
Ware, Westminster, and Holbourne. The monks, who 
shewed their taste and judgment by erecting their 
monasteries in the most beautiful, fertile, and sheltered 
valleys in the realm, were naturally the most success- 
ful growers of the grape. By the middle of the twelfth 
century, vineyards extended over large tracts of the 
country, Gloucestershire being especially celebrated 
for producing plenty of excellent wine, almost equal 
to the growths of France. But the climate rendered 
the cultivation too uncertain and too costly for the 
native wines long to withstand the competition of 
their more favoured rivals, and the vine gradually 
disappeared, to make way for more profitable crops. 
Mead and ale were the favourite drinks of the 
Anglo-Saxons, but the rich among them were not 
unacquainted with the vintages of France, the use of 
which spread, of course, after the Conquest; and upon 
the acquisition of Guienne, in 1152, a brisk commerce 
sprang up between England and France, and the 
wine-trade with Bordeaux was opened. King John 
inaugurated his unhappy, dishonourable reign with a 
decree commanding that Rochelle, a light red wine, 
should be sold at twenty shillings per tun ; and Anjou, 
a strong, sweet, white wine, probably the produce of 
Touraine, at twenty-three shillings. He also exacted 
a royalty of one tun before the mast, and one 
tun behind the mast, out of every —— imported. 
His successor levied, under the name of ‘gauge,’ an 
additional tax of one penny per tun, which duty was 
id upon 8846 tuns between Michaelmas 1272 and 
artinmas 1273. Edward I. relieved the wines of 
Gascony from this tax, and consequently that country 
nearly monopolised the English market for clarets 
and light wines; the trade, too, was entirely in the 
hands of the Gascons, English merchants being ex- 
ressly forbidden to import Gascon wines, until the 
lack Prince induced his father to remove the prohi- 
bition ; and in 1372 a fleet of no less than two hundred 
sail entered Bordeaux, to be laden with wine. So 
thoroughly did the wines of France suit the palates of 
Englishmen then, that the knights who accompanied 
the hero of Cressy and Poitiers in his Castilian cam- 
ign in aid of Peter the Cruel, rejoiced at leaving 
pain, because the fiery wines of that country burnt 
up their livers, and aggravated the discomfort occa- 
sioned by the heat of the climate and the weight of 
their armour. At this time, wine was sold only on 
draught; and new wine being in request, tavern- 
keepers were forbidden to sell it while any old remained 
in the cellar. Its price was fixed by annual assessment. 
In the reign of Richard II., Malvesie, or Malmsey, 
the fashionable wine, sold at sixteenpence per gallon ; 
Vernage, a red Tuscan wine, at the high price of 
two shillings; Crete, Provence, Candia, Mount Rose, 
Trubidiane, and Claire, at one shilling; Rhenish, at 
eightpence; and a kind of vin ordinaire as low as 
threepence per gallon. In 1381, wine rose to L.5 
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per tun; and six years afterwards, was so abundant 
that the choicest vintages imported were to be bought 
for twenty shillings. 

The wines of this period being more or less harsh 
and acid, it became customary to mix spices, sugar, 
and honey with them, which, under the name of 
*piments,’ were drunk as liqueurs now are. A ban- 
quet without piment would have wanted its greatest 
essential; indeed, it was considered such a luxury 
that the clergy were forbidden to taste it except on 
high holidays. The two favourite piments were hypo- 
eras and clarry. The first was made of red or white 
wine, mixed with ginger, cinnamon, grains, sugar, and 
turesoll, if intended for the nobility and gentry; com- 
mon — being contented with ginger, long pepper, 
and fied honey. It derived its name from being 
strained through a particular shaped bag called ‘ Hi 
pocrates’s sleeve.’ Hypocras was drunk between the 
courses, or at the termination of the banquet, besides 
being often served with biscuits, only as a light 
morning-refection. Clarry was claret mixed with 
honey, generally drunk fasting, or taken as a com- 
posing-draught the last thing at night. The only 
‘piments’ that have found favour with modern palates 
are the wermuth or wormwood wine of Hungary, and 
Bishop— 

Three cups of which a prudent man may take: 
The first of these, for constitution’s sake ; 

The second, to the lass he loves the best; 

The third and last, to lull him to his rest. 


This episcopal comforter is made by infusing Seville 
oranges in Bordeaux or Burgundy, and sweetening it 
with sugar ; by substituting old Rhine wine, it becomes 
‘cardinal ;’ while Tokay, under like treatment, assumes 
the proud title of ‘ pope.’ 
consumption of wine in the houses of the 
nobles was something extraordinary. The retainers 
of the Earl of Leicester used 371 pipes a year. At 
the installation of Neville, the brother of Warwick 
the King-maker, as Archbishop of York, besides 300 
tuns of ale, the company disposed of a pipe of H 
cras and 100 tuns of wine. But we must remem 
that the solids of the banquet consisted of 104 oxen, 
6 wild bulls, 500 stags, 304 calves, 304 swine, 1000 
sheep, 2000 pigs, 204 kids, 22,000 fowls, and 300 
quarters of wheat. That such profusion was not 
—_- we are assured by the fact of 30,000 
ishes mag cores up at the Earl of Cornwall’s 


fi 
In the reign of Richard IIL, the wine of 

made near Damascus, was imported into Eng- 
land by Venetian merchants, who were compelled 
to bring ten yews for bows with each cask of wine. 
Other vintages soon found their way over the sea, 
among them, Romenay, a Greek wine; Oseye, a 
rich, highly flavoured growth of Alsace; M elle; 
and brown and white Bastard. Andalucian wines 
also tempted the bon-vivant, and were then, as now, 
noted for their strength, for which reason the father 
of English poetry warns his readers to keep from 


The white wine of Lepe, 
That is to sell in Fish Street and in Chepe. 
This wine of Spain creepeth subtlely, 
And other wines growing fast by, 
Of which riseth such fumosity, 
That when a man hath drunk draughts three, 
And weneth that he be at home in Chepe, 
He is in Spain, right at the town of Lepe. 


Bluff King Hal vainly attempted to down 
the price of wine by royal enactment. % 
which still maintained its + ere and was the 
only wine drunk in the king’s household, had, in 1550, 


risen to 4d. per quart (it was 2d. in 1500), and 


iE another year was not to be obtained under 5d. 


in 
Edward VI. endeavoured to limit the use of the juice 


of the grape by forbidding any but nobles, the sons 
of nobles, and gentlemen with a thousand marks, to 
keep above ten gallons of wine in the house. High- 
sheriffs, magistrates, and citizens of fortified towns, 
alone were permitted to keep vessels of wine for 
their own use. Only two taverns in a town were 
allowed to retail it, exceptions being made in favour 
of the more important places: thus, London was 
allowed 40 wine-taverns; York, 8; Bristol, 6; 
Cambridge, Hull, Gloucester, West Chester, Can- 
terbury, and Newcastle, 4; Oxford, Westminster, 
Lincoln, Shrewsbury, Hereford, Ipswich, Colches- 
ter, Winchester, and Southampton, 3 each. Cran- 
mer did his part by issuing an ordinance to restrain 
the table extravagances of the clergy, which was 
obeyed for some two months, and then unanimously 
disregarded by the reverend lovers of good living. 
Queen Mary, like a true daughter of the church, 
instead of putting the clergy on short allowance, 
sought to protect them against the knaveries of the 
dealers, any of whom, detected in mixing old wine 
with new, or either with water, were punished by the 
forfeiture of their freedom, the adulterated lhquor 
being emptied into the street-channels. 

According to all accounts, the English nation had 
hitherto borne the honourable reputation of being the 
soberest of the northerns. Unfortunately, the army 
sent by Elizabeth into the Netherlands learned there 
to drown themselves with drinking, and impair their 
own healths in quaffing bumpers to that of others. 
Their example was followed too readily by their 
countrymen, who consumed thirty thousand tuns 
of some ninety sorts of foreign wine in the year. 
Some drank the neat wine of Orleans, some the 
Gascony, some Bordeaux; they wanted neither Sherry, 
sweet Maligo, delicate C , amber-coloured Candy, 
liquorish Hypocras, brown beloved Bastard, nor fat 

icant, as taste prompted; but the dry white wines 
of Spain had superseded those of France in popular 
favour, to which fact the gallant South-sea adven- 
turer, Sir Richard Hawkins, attributes the prevalence 
of hot fevers, dropsy, and infinite other diseases 
not known in the country before. This must 
have been a foul libel upon sack, respecting the 
identity of which so many diverse opinions have 
been It seems to be a corruption of sec or 
seck, signifying a dry wine; a term first applied to the 
white wine of Spain, but afterwards extended to 
others of a like . ‘Your best sacks,’ says 
Markham, ‘are of Xeres, in Spain; your smaller, of 
Galicia and Portugal; your strong sacks are of the 
islands of the Canaries and of Maligo.’ The ‘full 
Mermaid wine,’ the lack of which Beaumont felt so 
much when obliged to content himself in his country 
retirement with water mixed with claret lees, was 
without doubt sherry-sack, on the good qualities of 
which Sir John Falstaff so unctuously dilates: ‘A 
good sherris-sack hath a twofold operation in it. It 
ascends me into the brain; dries me there all the 
foolish, and dull, and crudy vapours which environ it ; 
makes it apprehensive, quick, forgetive, full of nimble, 
fiery, and Xelectable shapes; which delivered o’er to 
the voice (the tongue), which is the birth, becomes 
excellent wit. The second property of your excellent 
sherris is, the warming of the blood, which, before 
cold and settled, left the liver white and pale, which 
is the badge of pusillanimity and cowardice; but the 
sherris warms it, and makes it course from the inwards 
to the parts extreme. It illumineth the face, which, 
as a beacon, gives warning to all the rest of this little 
kingdom, man, to arm; and then the vital commoners 
and inland petty spirits muster me all to their captain, 
the heart, who, great and puffed up with his retinue, 
doth any deed of co and this valour comes of 
sherris. So that skill in the weapon is nothing without 
sack, for that sets it at work; and learning a mere 
hoard of gold kept by a devil, till sack cometh and 
sets it in act and use. If I had a thousand sons, the 


— 
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first human principle I would teach them should be, 
to forswear thin potations, and addict themselves to 
sack.’ However unwarranted this eulogium may 
appear to us, it would not sound extravagant to the 
ears of a Globe audience. The fat knight’s argument 
was that held by many of the medical luminaries of 
his day, some of whom went so far as to contend that 
it was necessary to a man’s health that he should get 
drunk upon sack once a month at least! Nor was it 
the drink of the coarser part of creation only, for 
women took their ease at their inn with mulled sack 
with plenty of ginger in it. Sherris-sack did not long 
maintain its pride of place ere it was ousted by 
Canary-sack, in praise of which Herrick grew rap- 
turous, and of which the more sedate Howell wrote : 
‘Of this wine, if of any other, may be verified that 
merry injunction, that good wine makes+good blood, 
good blood causeth good humours, good humours 
cause good thoughts, good thoughts bring forth good 
works, good works carry a man to heaven—ergo, good 
wine carrieth a man ie tousen. If this be true, surely 
more Englishmen go to heaven this way than any 
other, for I think es is more Canary brought into 
England than to all the world beside.’ 

Under James, the national character was anything 
but improved. The king himself drank the strongest 
of wines, and set an example that had no lack of 
imitators. When the king of Denmark paid a visit 
to England, in honour of the guest, the court adopted 
the Danish custom, ‘more honoured in the breach 
than the observance,’ of drinking the health of every 
Soy present in rotation, till both the gentlemen and 

ies of the court got exceedingly drunk. The court 
of his successor was rather better ordered. Charles 
thought it necessary to fix the price of wine by pro- 
clamation on the following scale: Best French and 
Gascon wine, L.18 per tun, 6d. per quart; Canary, 
Muscadel, and Alicant, at L.16 per pipe, and 1s. per 
quart; Rochelle, L.15 per tun, and 6d. per quart. 
At the same time, selling it in bottles was strictly 
prohibited. Three years afterwards (1641), in order 
to supply the American colonies, the trade with 
Madeira was opened. During the civil contentions 
followed, the Cavaliers their victories 

Tossing off Canary cu 
With a Sassarara ; 

or 


Recovered many a desperate campaign 

With Bordeaux, Burgundy, and Champagne ; 
Restored the fainting high and mighty 
With brandy, wine, and aqua vite, 

And made ’em stoutly overcome 

With Baccharach, Hockamore, and Mum. 


There was not much carousing at the court of the 
Protector, but, spite of puritanism, the reproach of 
drunkenness was not by any means removed. The 
author of God’s Plea for Nineveh calls his fellow- 
countrymen the grape-suckers of the earth. ‘To be 
strong to drink wine is become a kind of chivalry ; 
men waging battle at their full bowls as in a pitched 
field; they who have drunk down most, are like them 
that have knocked down most.’ Neither could the 
modesty of the fair sex restrain them from the like 
excess: ‘We can find a multitude of them intemperate, 
sottish women, who will quaff with the most riotous, 
and give pledge for pledge, and take off cup for cup.’ 
| en the king enjo ~} his own again, when spaniels 
littered in the royal chambers of Whitehall, and Nell 
Gwyn flouted the Duchess of Portsmouth, assuredly 
the ladies had not improved. Mrs Aphra Behn says 
they drank hard according to their quality. ‘Your 
citizens’ wives simper and sip, and will be drunk 
without doing credit to the treater; but in their 


closets they swinge it away, whole slashes, i’ faith; and 
[| con when a woman drinks by herself, glasses come 


thick about. Your gentlewoman or your little lady 
drink half-way, and thinks, in point of good manners, 
she must leave some at the bottom; but your 
thoroughbred-woman of honour drinks all.’ Charles 
himself loved the rosy beverage well enough, and it 
did not need much persuasion on the part of Lord 
Mayor Vyner to induce the easy monarch to return 
and ‘take t’other bottle.’ Secretary Pepys loved a 
glass, too, and paid many a visit in 1661 to the Rhenish 
wine-house in Cannon Row; so many that, at the end 
of the year, he was afraid to make up his accounts, 
and took a solemn oath to abstain from wine and the 
playhouse. He was apparently too inveterate a play- 
age to keep the latter portion of his vow, but 
e is found eating venison at Guildhall without 
daring to take wine. On another occasion—that of the 
mayoralty feast—while the company were drinking 
all sorts of wine out of wooden trenchers and dishes, 
Pepys only drank Hypocras, satisfying his conscience 
that he did not thereby break his vow, inasmuch as 
it was only a mixed compound drink, and not wine. 
Not that he was quite easy either, for he appends the 
pathetic ejaculation: ‘If 1 am mistaken, God forgive 
me! but I do hope and think I am not.’ For tive 
ears he never entered the Rhenish wine-house ; when 
e did so again, he was shewn the French manner of 
drinking healths, just then come into fashion: ‘when 
a health is drunk, you bow to him who drank to you, 
and then apply yourself to him, whose lady’s health 
is drunk, a then to the person you drink to.’ In 
1666, Louis XIV. sent Charles a present of 200 
hogsheads of Burgundy, Hermitage, and Champagne— 
the first recorded importation of the last-named wine. 
With the Restoration, the wines of France had 
recovered their positions ; with the ‘glorious Revolu- 
tion, they again lost it. As soon as the French 
monarch declared for James, the English government. 
imposed a prohibitive duty upon French wines. The 
stock of Claret in England soon became exhausted ; 
a substitute was absolutely necessary, and so, in 1689, 
the red wine of Portugal made its début in London. 
It was not received with much favour, as the following 
extract will shew: 


Some Claret, boy !—‘ Indeed, sir, we have none. 
Claret, sir; Lord! there’s not a drop in town. 
We have the best Red Port.’—What’s that you call 
Red Port?—‘ A wine, sir, comes from Portugal. 
I'll fetch a pint, sir.’ 
Mark how it smells! Methinks a real pain 
Is by its odour thrown upon my brain. 
I’ve tasted it—’tis spiritless and flat, 
And has as many different tastes 
As can be found in compound pastes. 


The wines of Syracuse, Barcelona, and Navarre, differ- 
ing as they did from the new importation, were all 
classed as Port. With Anne, French wines came in 

i The town-gallants drank Burgundy of a 
morning, and spirit of Clary and brimmers of Claret 
with their turbot and salmon at Locket’s. Pope sat up 
till two o’clock over Burgundy and Champagne. The 
wines of Tuscany grew, too, in estimation, and the 
Florence wines became common at the taverns. 
Swift, whose curse had been evoked by the badness. 
of a fiask for which he paid four-and-sixpence, received 
from St John a chest, such as the Duke of Tuscany 
was in the habit of sending over to the principal 
ministers. At first, he was mightily pleased with the 
gift, but within a fortnight, the wine became sour, and 
almost undrinkable. Young found the ladies of his 
time no less blameable than Reeve and Behn found 
those of the Protectorate and Restoration : 


The ladies long at men of drink exclaimed, 
And what impaired both health and virtue blamed ; 
At length, to rescue man, the generous lass, 
Stole from her consort the pernicious glass. 
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Dr Johnson, as we all know, loved a quiet bottle of 
Port at the Mitre, and Goldsmith had a weakness for 
Madeira. Cumberland, in his reply to Retaliation, 
assigns priestly Port to Johnson, gay Champagne to 
Garrick, rich Burgundy to Reynolds, pure Castilian 
to Burke, and conventual Sherry to Derry’s Dean, 
which the latter repudiated as too monastic, exclaim- 


| ing: ‘Instead of your Sherry, pray, make me a— 


bishop!’ 

At one time, Tokay became fashionable, and that 
strange son of a strange mother, Wortley Montagu, 
used to import his own, drinking half a pint every 
day, and selling the overplus at any price he chose to 
put upon it. it was Tokay that Iphigenia Chudleigh 
recommended to the Duke of Kingston at her Vertum- 
nian supper. 

In 1703, a treaty was negotiated be Mr Methuen, 
by which, in consideration of Portugal favouring the 
importation of English woollens, England bound her- 
self to impose 334 per cent. higher duty upon the 
wines of France than that levied on Portuguese vin- 
tages. This short-sighted preference of two millions 
of poor for thirty millions of rich customers soon bore 
its natural fruit: the French markets were closed 

inst British manufactures, while, as a recompense, 

glish wine-drinkers had the satisfaction of buying 
worse wine at a higher price. In twenty-five years 
the imports of Port rose from 7567 to 21,805 pipes. 
Not content with this, the Portuguese government, in 
direct violation of the treaty, granted a charter to a 
company of English merchants styling themselves the 
Oporto Wine-company. The growth of wine forexporta- 
tion was limited to certain lands on the Douro, the 
wine raised was placed at the absolute disposal of the 
Company, who fixed the price to be paid to the culti- 
vator and by the foreigner. They made no distinction 
as to quality, paying all alike, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, the growers strove only to raise the greatest 
possible quantity, adulterating the finer vintages, to 
reduce them to the average. ure against any com- 
petition, the Company trebled and Yee their 
price, actually shipping wine to England at L.40 per 
pipe, which they sold elsewhere for L.20. At length 
the remonstrances of our government induced Don 
Pedro, in 1833, to abolish the Company; but a new 
one was soon afterwards charte almost equally 
privileged, and the injustice aggravated by the imposi- 
tion of an export duty of L.3, i pipe. ‘The 
English government again remonstrated ; ant in 1852, 
the new Company was broken up, equal duties imposed 
upon all — exported, and the trade in some 


open 
n 1794, wine was imported in the following propor- 
tion: from Portugal, 75°67 per cent.; Spain, 16°67; 
France, 3°26. In 1803 and 1804, an increased duty 
laid upon wine reduced the importations in one year 
from 30,000 to 18,000 tuns! In 1831, the duties were 
equalised, and the relative quantities of wine consumed 
as follows: Portugal, 43°58; Spanish, 33°63; French, 
409; Cape, 869; Sicilian, 4:18, shewing a great 
decrease as far as Port is concerned. In 1840, the 
difference was still greater, Portugal being 40°72; 
Spanish, 38°16; tg 521; Sicilian, 586. In 1854, 
Spain passed Portugal, the return being—Portugal, 
36°69 ; Spain, 38°34; France, 812; miscellaneous, 
11:19. Of the consumption of wines during the 
past year, remarkable for the influx of South African 
vintages, we append a statement, by which it will 
be seen that Port has again lost ground, the fact 
being, that whereas red wines used to have the 
a over white, two-thirds of the wine sold 
is of the latter description. In 1859, Spain 
has sent us 2,876,578 gallons; Portugal, 2,017,338 ; 
the Cape, 781,581; France, 695,911; Sicily, 224,411; 
Madeira, 29,565; other countries, 637,581—making 
a sum-total of 7,262,965 gallons of wine, or one 
glass a day for fourteen in every thousand of our 
population. 


THE SISTERS. 


Two sisters sit by the embers, 
Watching the fire burn low: 

It is of me they are thinking 
In their hearts, I know. 


And scarce a word is spoken, 
As side by side they sit : 

And if they speak, there is little 
Of what they think in it. 


For they love me, both, past telling ; 
And that they think upon. 

Pity they both should love me, 
Who can love but one. 


Love is a blessing, surely ; 
It should make us glad : 

Pity, with so much loving, 
Three should be so sad. 


The little heart is breaking 
To lean upon my breast : 

She is but a child, the youngest : 
I love the eldest best. 


But if she love me strongly, 
She cannot bear to see 
The life of her sweet sister 

Pining away for me. 


She, with her noble nature— 
Ever in fear am I 

Lest she should forsake me, 
That the other may not die. 


None can love like we do; 

ladness were most fit ; 

But ever so little gladness 
We win out of it. 


For I cannot speak of loving, 
Or look her in the face, 

Lest I should cause heart-sorrow 
In the fireside place. 


And if the child die sudden, 
And only leave us two; 
And learn to love in heaven 

As the angels do— 


Sicken and die quite sudden, 
And lie in a winding-sheet ; 
And I to the grave, chief-mourner 
Carry the cold corpse-feet-— 


How should I make the living 
Ever be comforted, 

If for her the sister 
Lie with homeless head ? 


Never the light shine on me 
If I know what to do. 
This is a sad affair, love. 
God help me and you! 
TA. 


A quack work of very low character is at present in 
the course of being advertised, with the following recom- 
mendation attached: ‘ This admirable book should be in 
person's possession.—CuAmBERS’s JounnaL, Nov. 

9.’ 

We have simply to state, that no such recommendation 
ever appeared in CuamBeERs’s JouRNAL, and that the book, 
from all we can hear of it, is one which should be in 
Nosopy's possession. 

Eprixsuncn, March 26, 1860. 
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